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HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT 
for an uninterrupted Jucome? 


ONE out of 4 persons will be disabled this year by an accident or 


illness; when 







YOU are unlucky and your salary STOPS, where will the CASH 
come from to help pay all the doctor, grocery, hospital, and 
rent BILLS? 


You You 
MIGHT CAN BE SURE TO 
Get it from Get it from 


Your KEA TEACHER 
SINGS Cates GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


accumulate and so quickly de- 
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pleted. which gives financial assistance to many 
KEA members when disability strikes. 







LOANS—but this would increase the 


cost of your illness since loans % Designed for your Association 
demand interest and repay- 
ment is a hardship. 







% KEA sponsored 








CHARITY—but do you want to depend * Installed by Home Office trained 
on relatives or friends? salaried representatives. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For details, write to 




















WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
360-62 Francis Building, Louisville, Kentucky 







Send me details of the Official KEA Plan of Group Insurance 
(Sickness and Accident) 
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A Washington Trip 
This Year? 

Are you taking or sending a 
group of students to Washington 
this year? If so, here are some 
learning experiences you may want 
to schedule: 

The ten cabinet rank depart- 
ments plus the U. S. Information 
Agency and the Civil Service Com- 
mission will provide a briefing on 
their operations and a tour of their 
buildings. The State Department, 
for example, will schedule you a 
lecture on the Middle East, or the 
Far East, by ap expert, if you will 
make an appointment in advance. 

The State Department has started 
a new Current Events Forum for 
student groups interested in world 
affairs. Conducted by~ a Global 
Briefing Officer, these forums will 
be held on the third Wednesday of 
each month. Students will have 
an opportunity to learn of éontem- 
porary international events, their 
background, and the role of the 
United States in its relation with 
other nations. Lasting approxi- 
mately an hour and a half, the 
forum will be conducted in an in- 
formal manner and questions will 
be answered. 

To schedule an appointment for 
a school group to attend one of 
these forums or briefings, or to 
secure any information about 
Washington, write: School Service 
Department, Greater National Cap- 
itol Committee, 1616 K. Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Air Science Degrees 

The University of Kentucky Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences is offering 
two academic degrees in air science 
for the first time this fall. The de- 
grees will be Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, with a major 
in air science. The new offerings 
will place the University among a 
very small number of colleges and 


universities which offer courses in- _| 


tended to prepare college men for 
military careers as officers. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree is 
intended for those students who 
will probably enter non-technical 
officer career fields. The Bachelor 
of Science degree, on the other 
hand, will be suited for those stu- 
dents who intend to enter technical 
career fields. 
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Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroom use. 


Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play”’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for‘‘powwows’”’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enough seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

It’s an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you:. 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 8—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 
389 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Box 1018, 


ew HORIZO 
a Suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


Ns Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 








Calendar of Events 











Oct. 16-18: Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Cumberland Falls. 


Oct. 17-18: Southeastern Re- 
gional Meeting, National Science 
Teachers Association, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 20: FTA Workshop, West- 


ern Kentucky State College, Bowl- 
ing Green. 


Oct. 23: Meeting, Central Re- 
gion, United Business Education 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 24-25: Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28-29: Career Carnival, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 5-7: Conference, National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Administrators, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 7-8: Southeastern Regional 
Conference, Department of Class- 











In a@ space age... 


that makes next-door neighbors out of far-off countries . . . 


. . . where atomic-powered submarines chart a course beneath the 


polar ice-cap 


. . . where new world tensions spring up overnight 


then... 


the citizens and policy makers of tomorrow must be more concerned with 


the present than with the past. 
And... 


children must learn to think geographically if they are to become effective 





citizens and leaders in tomorrow's world. 


Be sure you see 


OUR UNITED STATES 
IN A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS 


1958's newest geography for the upper level—the top 
of the famous “Our Neighbors” geography series 


And don‘t forget these geographies from the same 
series: 
Neighbors at Home, Grade 3 
Neighbors Around the World, Grade 4 
Neighbors in the Americas or 
Neighbors in the United States and Canada, Grade 5 
Neighbors in Latin America, Grades 5 or 6 
Neighbors Across the Seas, Grades 6 or 7 


For Complete Information Write: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Illinois 


Represented in Kentucky by: 
G. Lee McClain 
505 N. 3rd Street 
Bardstown, Kentucky 


Kyle C. McDowell 
768 Della Drive 
Lexington, Kentucky 











room Teachers, White Sulphu 
Springs, West Va. 

Nov. 7-8: Annual Conference, 
Kentucky Industrial Education As. 
sociation, Louisville. 

Nov. 9-15: American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 15: Kentucky Student Eduv- 
cation Association Workshop, 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green. 

Nov. 16-22: Diabetes Detention 
and Education Drive. 

Nov. 20-21: Elementary Princi- 
pals Work Conference, Owensboro. 

Nov. 27-29: Annual Convention, 
Southern Business Education As- 
sociation (Regional) Columbia, 
S.C 

Nov. 28-29: 44th Annual Meet- 
ing of National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

April 15, 16, 17, 1959: KEA Con- 
vention, Louisville. 

June 28-July 3, 1959: NEA Con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 
American School 


Achievement Tests 


% Kindergarien through 9th Grade 


* Complete Norms 


* Self-scoring and time-saving 


% Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 


* Distinguished Authorship 


%* Complete Manuals 


* New Type and Illustrations 


* Easy to Administer 
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Material including a full description of 
the AMERICAN ScHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 1885 
Dept. 3-A,345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19,0. 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation © Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IWinols 
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rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method.” A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local Worid Book Manager: 


Duane L. Tice 
85 East Gay St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Harry A. Wilk 

608 Third National 
Bank Building 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 





nox SAND ve SUNGLASSES 
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America’s Railroads 


Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 


Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 


molds, 


Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment. 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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IF and AND 


(Editor’s Note: For many years 
W. P. King, former KEA Executive 
Secretary and Editor of the Ken. 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, inserted a 
thought-provoking “If and And” in 
each issue. Here is the first one, 
just as it appeared in the October, 
1934, issue. We will reprint others 
in future issues if you desire it, 
Perhaps you would like to suggest 
one which appealed to you.) 

If you are a beginning teacher 
And now enter the sacred portals 
Of a profession that deals 
With impressionable minds 
And immortal souls 

You should realize 

That yours is more 

Than a job 

In which to earn 

Money. 

If you cannot look 

Beyond a freckled face 
And soiled hands 

And towsled hair, 

And see a citizen 

Of tomorrow, 

You are not a teacher 
And will not be 

Until the scales fall 

From your eyes 

And you catch a glimpse 
Of the vision splendid. 

If wriggling little bodies 
Annoy you 

And mischievous conduct 
Of excessive energy 
Irritates you, 

Then you need to be 
Rebaptized with the love 
Of Him who said: 

“Suffer these little ones 

To come unto me.” 

If when the day begins 
You wish for its end 

And when the week begins 
You long for its close 
And when the year begins 
You pray for flight of time, 
You are in the wrong business 
And no joy will come 
From your labor 

And no inspiration 

Will be born in the heart 
Of a little child 

And no generation 

Will rise up 

To call you blessed. 
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Editorially Speaking ~ ~ - 


Do You Belong? 


Sometimes we speak of a “joiner” in rather dis- 
paraging terms. When we apply such a name to an 
individual it may justifiably be a form of criticism— 
justifiable if that person is joining many organizations 
only because it is popular or is expected of him. 

Teachers sometimes become “joiners” in this sense. 
The opportunities to belong to organizations certainly 
are plentiful. For example, there are thirty depart- 
ments in the NEA to which individual teachers may 
belong. Add to this list the KEA with its similar de- 
partmental structure, the various district and local 
associations, and the civic organizations which vie for 
the teacher’s membership. 

Do you belong? Certainly not to all of them. 
Teacher salaries being what they are in Kentucky, it 
is doubtful if many of us could afford the annual dues 
for all of them. Therefore, we make some kind of 
selection—sometimes carefully, sometimes carelessly. 
Upon what basis do you make your selection? 


Of course, the first question is: “Should I join 
anything?” 

Experience has taught us that the answer should 
be an emphatic, “Yes!” 


One of the basic concepts of our American democ- 
racy is that we can achieve the best results through 
cooperative action. Logically, we must get together 
before we can “cooperate.” We have found that 
through group organization we can promote personal 
development, contribute to our way of life, and en- 
hance our own profession. 


Following up another of the basic concepts of 
American democracy, we have been operating under 
the belief that the strength of a chain is determined 
by its weakest link—an organization by its “smallest” 
member. We have placed our faith in the “grass 
roots” as the source of progress toward our goals. In 
the light of this, it would seem that we should belong 
to some organization where the “small” people, the 
“grass roots” of the profession, have a chance to ex- 
press themselves. In the education profession, this 
opportunity is greatest in the local association. 


However, in order for the chain to be forged into 
a strong and valuable unit, all the links must be put 
together—the ideas from the various “roots” must be 
welded into an integrated whole. This is where our 
district, state, and national organizations enter into 
the picture. When all of these organizations are effec- 
tive, the developments and ideas in any localized area 
are shared throughout the profession, and the cause 
of education is advanced in the eyes of all in the 
district, state, and nation. Only through professional 
organizations can teachers speak out with an inde- 
pendent voice strong enough and respected enough to 
accomplish their goals. 

Through a strong local association, teachers have a 
voice which can be raised in support of sound educa- 
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tion, good school buildings and facilities, and ade. 
quate budgets. Through their local welfare com. 
mittees, they stand together for good salaries, reason- 
able work loads, and fair personnel practices. 


Through a strong state association, teachers help 
to advance their profession by speaking in a unified 
voice before the state government and the citizens of 
the state in support of state aid for schools, valid 
certification standards, adequate retirement provis- 
ions, and many other educational improvements of 
statewide importance and concern. 


Through a strong national association, professional 
teachers join with their colleagues everywhere to 
represent education to the public, in the nation’s press, 
radio, television, and motion pictures, to Congress and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, and to the 
world. 

Together, teachers achieve ever greater support for 
education, better conditions for themselves, and 
higher prestige for the profession. Every teacher can 
help advance his profession, can share by participating 
actively in teacher organizations. 

Teachers who measure up professionally belong to 
their professional associations—local, state, and na- 
tional. was J 





1958-59 Aouor Koll 


100% KEA MEMBERSHIP 

County Districts Independent Districts 
Anderson Anchorage 
Boone Beechwood 
Boyle Benton 
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Green Jenkins 
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Shelby Scottsville 
Woodford Southgate 

South Portsmouth 

Stanford 

Williamstown 


100% NEA MEMBERSHIP 


County Districts Independent Districts 
Boyle Corbin 
Christian Jenkins 
Estill Maysville 
Grant Middlesboro 
Green Mt. Sterling 
Madison Paintsville 
Stanford 
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or strengthened as a result of the 
first year of our expanded pro- 
gram; the NEA Journal, the finest 
professional magazine in the world; 
the many committees, commissions, 
and divisions working constantly 
for the betterment of our profes- 
sion. 

In a recent brochure published 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion this threefold responsibility is 
emphasized in the following state- 
ments: 


Education is the nation’s top 


One, Two, Three 


- « « @ message from the President 


















d ade. 
> com- 
ieee “Third time is charm!” How 
many times have we used this old 
saying when attempting to perform 
a certain task and have failed? 
There is magic in that little word 
three! 

This great country of ours has 
demonstrated the success of three 
levels of government—local, state, 


thrill of producing beautiful music 
by singing and playing in harmony 
with others, will never be content 
to produce only a single tone or 
melody again; local government in 
isolated areas cannot cope with 
problems confronting our nation, 
but, working with state and na- 
tional leaders, all groups are able 
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i and national. Our educational to assume their share of responsi- issue today. The full glare of pub- 
press, J system has been developed on bility. “ — is now focused on 
ss and J three levels of schooling—elemen- This magic three holds true in asp datere 
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Virginia Murrell 


struction of buildings and homes, 
engineers have made use of three 
parts—the foundation, the structure 
itself, and the roof. The begin- 
ning student in music is thrilled to 
be able to produce a beautiful tone 
or sing a melody line, but how 


much more satisfying it is when 
the third and fifth tones are added 
and three part harmony is the re- 
sult. 


In all of these illustrations each 
part is dependent upon the other 
for growth, strength, and support. 
The house without a foundation 
will crumble; the student without 
an elementary and secondary edu- 
cation cannot expect to enter 
realms of higher learning; the 
musician after experiencing. the 
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well—local, state, and national. The 
growth of our National Education 
Association to be the largest pro- 
fessional organization in the world 
has not come about by the work 
of a few individuals in isolated 
areas, but rather by the concerted 
efforts upon the part of hundreds 
of thousands of dedicated educa- 
tors in local and state education 
associations throughout these 
United States. 


At the beginning of a new school 
year thousands of teachers will be 
coming into the classrooms across 
our nation for the first time. Those 
of us who are members of our 
Local, State, and National Educa- 
tion Associations have an obliga- 
tion to acquaint these new teachers 
with the work being done by our 
organizations and the value and 
worth of membership, in a unified 
profession. Let us point out to 
them just a few things the KEA 
and NEA have done and are doing 
for the profession: improved retire- 
ment benefits; insurance program; 
added staff and field workers; 
Foundation Program enacted into 
law; the nine point proposed pro- 
gram designed to improve and up- 
grade all levels of education; the 
$900,000,000 Defense Education 
Bill enacted into law as a result of 
the efforts of thousands of NEA 
members throughout America; the 
income tax exemption for teachers 
attending school; the many areas 
in the NEA that have been added 


one school system is on the spot. 
Advancing together, teachers are in 
an advantageous spotlight! 

Education is a national issue, de- 
manding the leadership of a na- 
tionally unified profession. 

The nation’s teachers must pool 
their talents, experience, and re- 
sources to lead the advancement 
of education. 


I am proud to be a member of 
my professional organization. How 
about you? 


—Virginia Murrell 





Notice: 
NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


Plans are afoot to recognize 
by name and by school dis- 
trict all NEA Life Members 
who teach in Kentucky. In 
order to make certain that all 
names, addresses, and teach- 
ing positions are correctly 
listed, we have asked each 
Local Education Association 
President to contact each of 
you and secure this informa- 
tion. 

Please cooperate with them 
and make certain that this in- 
formation can be sent to us 
by November 1. 


If you are a life member and 
are not contacted on this mat- 
ter, put it on a postcard and 
send to 


Kentucky Education Assn. 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 











Grass Roots Leadership 


Dr. Karl Berns, in a way, set the 
theme for the 1958 KEA Leader- 
ship Conference, held at Morehead 
on August 11-13, when he told this 
story: 


“Five or six years ago there 
was a knock on a classroom 
teacher's door in Waco, Texas. 
A quiet, shy, unassuming class- 
room teacher came to the door, 
and the question was asked: 
“Will you serve on a local edu- 
cation association committee?” 

“I sometimes wonder what the 
story would have been if the re- 
ply had been no; but she said 
she would serve. In a little 
while she became the president 
of her local education associa- 
tion.” 

“The state education associa- 
tion discovered her, and she 
served on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the state Department 
of Classroom Teachers; later she 
became the President of the 
state Department of Classroom 
Teachers. She became the Presi- 
dent of the Texas State Educa- 
tion Association. Then she 
served on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA. She became 
the First Vice-President of NEA; 
and, of course, she became the 
First Lady, Miss Waurine 





A number of people have attended each 
of the nine KEA Leadership Conferences. 
Several of them sat down at Morehead for 
a picture. Front row, left to right, Mrs. Dallas 
Brightwell, Frankfort; Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville; Mrs. Alma Mclain, Maysville; Mrs. 
Beatrice Powell, Russell Springs; Mrs. Dorcas 
W. Willis, Paris; Mrs. Eunice Cecil, Morehead. 
Back row, Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah; Mrs. 
Frances Mason Rice, Adairville; Mrs. Eloise 
Gregory, Springfield; Oran C. Teater, Paints- 
ville; Marvin Dodson, KEA Staff; Mitchell 
Davis, Glasgow. 


Throughout the conference the 
official theme, “Improving Educa- 
tion Through Cooperative Efforts,” 
was supplemented by the addi- 
tional idea that improvement 
stemmed from the “grass roots.” In 
that sense the theme might be re- 
vised to read: “Improving Educa- 
tion Through Cooperative Efforts 
... by Leaders at the Local Level.” 

From the time Dorcas Willis 
filled out her registration blank on 
Sunday afternoon, until Marvin 
Dodson packed away the last 
group report on Wednesday after- 
noon, most of the 450 school peo- 
ple (from 84 counties) in attend- 
ance kept coming back to the im- 
portance of the classroom teacher. 

Three broad areas were consid- 
ered in the 1958 Leadership Con- 
ference: 

1. Personnel Policies 

2. Legislation 

3. Leadership Responsibilities 

In each instance the considera- 
tion of these important topics was 
begun with a keynote address by 
a prominent out-of-state educator. 
This was followed by small group 
discussions of the ways in which 
we can identify and solve the real 
problems in each of these areas. 


Monday morning 

Dr. George B. Redfern, Director 
of Personnel for the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, was the keynote 
speaker for the Monday morning 
general session. His address served 
to “kick off’ the group discussions 
on Personnel Policies. He pointed 
up the importance of the teacher in 
the development of these policies 
when he said that it would be a 
“serious mistake for school ad- 
ministrators to move ahead in an 
arbitrary or overzealous manner 
before making certain that the 
teachers themselves are ready to 
take a full partnership role.” He 
suggested a committee of “teachers 
and administrators to work to- 
gether cooperatively.” 

One of Dr. Redfern’s most strik- 
ing statements was: “The time has 
passed for the teacher to humble 
himself in order to get a job, to 


bargain over his salary, to serve 
solely at the command of his em.- 
ployer, to regard himself lucky to 
get any kind of program to teach, 
and to be unaware of his rights 
and privileges.” Instead, good ad. 
ministrators have been proud to 
have a set of personnel policies be- 
cause it provides a “systematic and 
orderly way of managing the prob- 
lems of teachers.” 

Dr. Redfern pointed out, in con- 
clusion, that the most fertile field 
in which to begin working to pro- 
mote greater professional stature is 
in the development of sound per- 
sonnel policies. 


Monday afternoon 

In the Monday afternoon general 
session the discussion topic was the 
Legislative Program. Three speak- 
ers—Ted Gilbert of the State De- 
partment of Education, Mrs. Edna 
Lindle of Henderson, and Verne P. 
Horne of the KEA staff—made the 


basic presentations. This was fol- 
lowed by a statement on the role 
of the Kentucky Council on Educa- 
tion by its president, Mrs. James 
G. Sheehan. 


Mr. Gilbert began the discussion 
by pointing out that it is “our 
legislative program because it had 
been “developed within the pro- 
fession,” had been “studied and 
discussed thoroughly at each of the 
district associations,” and then had 
been officially adopted by the KEA 
Delegate Assembly. 

He emphasized the necessity of 
a united front, one “which will 
bring forth a legislative program 
that each of us can support, and 
go to work for, and avoid dissipa- 
tion of our strength in other di- 
rections.” 

The balance of Mr. Gilbert’s dis- 
cussion concerned the need for, 
and importance of, two of the 
points in the legislative program: 
(1) An adjustment on the Founda- 
tion Program allotment for current 
expenses in order to provide need- 
ed goods and services and keep up 
with increased costs; (2) Adequate 
provision for programs of voca- 
tional training for boys and girls 
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who graduate from high school but 
do not attend a college, in order 
that we may have the reservoir of 
skilled labor to attract new indus- 
try to the state. He concluded by 
noting that an adjustment in the 
maximum local tax rate was need- 
ed so that the “unrealistic” limit 
now imposed may be made more 
flexible to meet current needs. 

Mrs. Lindle centered her discus- 
sion around three more of the 
points included in the adopted 
Legislative Program of the KEA; 
(1) Free textbooks, (2) A longer 
school term with more emphasis on 
special education, and (3) Teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The KEA Legislative Program 
recommends the inclusion: of the 
free textbook program in the Foun- 
dation Program, and more ade- 
quate financial support for this as- 
pect of public education in the 
light of expanding enrollments and 
increasing costs. 

The longer term plank in the 
program calls for a full, nine-month 
school term for every child in the 
state. In addition, at the request 
of teachers and parents all over the 
state, there is concern that atten- 
tion be given to such special needs 
as those of the gifted children, 
handicapped children, preschool 
children, adults, and special test- 
ing and counseling services. 

As for teachers’ salaries, the 
teaching profession in Kentucky is 
not asking for the best, only the 
average paid other teachers. Dur- 
ing the past school year, the aver- 
age Kentucky teacher was paid 
$1,425 less for her year’s work than 
was the average teacher in other 
parts of the country. There are 
six states which have less ability to 
support schools (measured by per 


capita income) but only one of. 


them pays teachers less. 

Mr. Horne pointed out the fact 
that the enactment of a Founda- 
tion Program was “a step in the 
right direction” and it can be the 
basis upon which we can “bring 
better educational opportunities to 
our boys and girls.” He also 
pointed out the fact that we have 
not yet attained the “level of serv- 
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Reported by Gerald Jaggers 


ices necessary for our young peo- 
ple to develop and compete with 
the young people in neighboring 
states.” 

He called attention to three more 
points in the KEA Legislative Pro- 
gram: (1) A sounder formula for 
more equitable distribution of 
funds for transportation services, 
especially to relieve those school 
districts with transportation costs 
far exceeding the Foundation Pro- 
gram allocation for these services; 
(2) Adequate support for institu- 
tions of higher education so that 
they may be able to do a better 
job with the products of our public 
schools, and may provide more 
trained teachers to fill our class- 
rooms; and (3) The provision of a 
capital outlay fund which could be 
used to meet the crushing need for 
new classrooms during the next 
few years. 

Mrs. Sheehan took her theme 
from the recent report of the 
Rockefeller Fund concerning edu- 
cational needs: 

“In order to meet the national 
need, support for education must 
rise to a completely new level. At 
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stake is nothing less than our na- 
tional greatness and our aspiration 
to the dignity of the individual. 
There is no more searching or diffi- 
cult problem for a free people than 
to identify, nurture, and use wisely 
its own talents. Indeed, on its 
ability to solve this problem rests 
its fate as a free people.” 

She went on to say that the Ken- 
tucky Council on Education, she 
believes, will be able to take the 
needs of public education “into 
every community in the state.” Her 
concluding statement was that if 
we wanted “quality” children, just 

Please turn to page 24 








A welcome to the KEA Leadership Conference at Morehead, August 11-13, is extended to 

Dr. George B. Redfern of the Cincinnati Public Schools (left) by Miss Virginia Murrell, KEA 

President, Dr. Adron Doran, Morehead State College President, and J. M. Dodson, KEA Executive 

Secretary. Dr. Redfern spoke to the participants at the opening general session on “Personnel 
Policies.” 





Kentucky Student Education Association News 


Reported by Judy Hardesty 


At its first meeting in July, the 
KSEA Executive Council was con- 
fronted with an outstanding prob- 
lem. There existed a great need 
for coordination between the state 
and local chapters. A presidents’ 
council meeting seemed to be the 
place to initiate work toward a 
solution of this problem, and in 
September the meeting became a 
reality. 

On the fifth of September at 
4:00 P.M., the Presidents’ Council 
Meeting officially opened with 
registration at Boone Tavern, 
Berea, Kentucky. Presidents, rep- 
resentatives, and sponsors arrived 
from all over the state. 

At 7:30 P.M. the same evening, 
the orientation session began; Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, State Consultant 
for Professional Services, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sanders, representative from 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the four state officers, 
Beverley Belcher, Ann Walls, 
Norma McDuffee, and Judy Hard- 
esty were introduced. Colleges 
represented included Berea, Mid- 
way, Morehead, Nazareth, South- 
eastern Christian, Transylvania, 
Union, University of Kentucky, 
University of Louisville, Wesleyan, 
and Western. 


On Saturday sponsors from As- 
bury, Berea, and Cumberland Col- 
lege arrived, and the meeting wel- 
comed the presence of Miss Vir- 
ginia Murrell, KEA president, Miss 
Omega Lutes, President of Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and 


Judy Hardesty, Secretary, Transylvania Col- 

lege; Norma McDuffee, Historian, Kentucky 

Wesleyan; Beverley Belcher, Western Kentucky 

State College; Ann Walls, Vice-President, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 
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Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, repre- 
sentative of the TEPS Commission. 

The big day of the weekend was 
Saturday, with the general session 
beginning at 8:00 A.M. After the 
invocation and announcements, 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine gave a brief 
“kick-off” talk. The members then 
divided into two study groups to 
consider the two topics: Communi- 
cation and Professional Growth. 
Later that morning they separated 
again to discuss Membership and 
Programs. 

At 11:15 A.M. a tasty lunch was 
served in the Berea College cafe- 
teria. Then at 12:30 P.M. the 
twenty-five participants assembled 
for the afternoon general session. 
Goals for 1958-59 were formulated, 
and the fall workshop and spring 
convention were discussed. All 
suggestions will be worked into the 
programs for this year. 

Saturday evening, after a delici- 
ous banquet in Boone Tavern, Miss 
Virginia Murrell presented an in- 
spiring talk. The day ended with 
a film strip describing the high- 
lights of the NEA Convention, and 
the movie, “Crowded Out.” 

The meeting was an undeniable 
success. Evaluations by the repre- 
sentatives showed that it was help- 
ful and informative, and accom- 
plished its purpose. By the end of 
the meeting a common bond was 
woven between the representa- 


.tives, and each one was inspired 


to make her KSEA chapter a truly 
professional organization. 
Participants: Carol Jungbert, 
Ann Walls, University of Louis- 
ville; Nora Slack, Nazareth Col- 
lege; Patsy Helm, Norma McDuf- 
fee, Kentucky Wesleyan College: 
Evelyn Steele, University of Ken- 
tucky; Joyce Belcher, Morehead 
State College; Pat Patterson, South- 
eastern Christian; Anna _ Leach, 
Patricia Edwards, Anna Rose Whit- 
man, Beverley Belcher, Western 
Kentucky State College; Betty 
White, Midway Junior College; 
Mary Alice Lay, Joanna Carter, 


Union College; Betty Kidwell, 
Judy Hardesty, Transylvania Col- 
lege; Judy Feagan and Dr. Charles 
Graham, Sponsor, Berea College; 
Robert Hayes, Sponsor, Asbury 
College; Mrs. John Shelley, Spon- 
sor, Cumberland College; William 
Sanders, Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification; Omega 
Lutes, President, Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers; Nora Lee 
Rowland, TEPS representative; 
Beulah Fontaine, State Consultant; 
Virginia Murrell, KEA President. 





School Secretaries Receive 
Awards, Too 


Three Kentucky school secre- 
taries were awarded certificates in 
the professional standards program 
of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries at their annual 
convention in Boulder, Colorado, 
last July 12. Included in the list 
of seventy who successfully com- 
pleted the requirements were Mrs. 
Lillie B. Dunn of Murray, and Mrs. 
Addie S. Meyer and Miss Ann E. 
Plemp of Louisville. 

The certificates are awarded on 
the basis of education, experience, 
.and professional activity. A total 
of 122 have been awarded during 
the two years the program has been 
in effect. 


Mrs. Dunn is shown receiving 
her certificate from Mrs. Martha 
S. Luck, Chairman of the Stand- 
ards Committee. Mrs. Meyer and 
Miss Plemp were unable to attend 
the Boulder meeting to receive 
their certificates in person. 
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Challenging All New Teachers 


Reported by Mrs. Willa F. Harmon for the 
Tenure and Academic Freedom Commission 


O YOU are a teacher! You have 
met all of the rigid standards 
of preparation for a legal certifi- 
cate and have signed your first 
teaching contract. You realize that 
much time and effort and expense 
have gone into the preparation you 
have had to equip you to enter the 
teaching profession, and you are 
eager to begin your work. Of 
course you want to succeed in your 
chosen work; everybody does! But 
have you given some thought to 
what makes a successful-and happy 
teacher? Perhaps you have been 
so busy getting ready to do the 
technical job of transmitting know]- 
edge to children that there -has not 
been much time to contemplate the 
true magnitude of the task you are 
assuming when you become a 
teacher. 

Will the successful teaching of 
subject matter and _ satisfactory 
scores on tests at the close of the 
term witness to your success as a 
teacher? Perhaps this is one cri- 
terion for judging good teaching, 
but only one. As you get into the 
work, you will begin to realize that 
there is much more to the art of 
teaching. Have you ever wondered 
why some teachers (even when 
teachers are scarce) have extreme 
difficulty securing any kind of a 
teaching position, while other 
teachers are so much in demand 
that they can choose among sev- 
eral positions? 

Perhaps you have known of per- 
sons having to seek legal help to 
hold onto a teaching job after 
teaching a quarter of a century. 
Sometimes a good teacher is the 
victim of a corrupt political situa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Com- 
mission on Tenure and Academic 


Freedom to defend such a teacher 


from injustice. However, there are 
those other teachers who do such 
a poor job of teaching and of get- 
ting along with their associates 
that the superintendent reaches the 
place where he cannot put up with 
it any longer. 





MRS. HARMON is Principal of the 
High School at Pine Knot, Ky. 
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Can you imagine what kind of 
a situation you will be in if you 
teach for the next twenty or thirty 
years? Will you be the person 
barely able to secure employment, 
or will you be that superior teacher 
who can command the respect of 
everyone and choose a top position 
in the profession? Now is the time 
to think about it, for it takes time 
to make a superior teacher. You 
have often heard it said, “Rome 
was not made in a day.” Neither 
has anyone become a_ master 
teacher in one year, or two, or even 
three. We build our place in the 
profession by the pattern we fol- 
low from day to day. We cannot 
escape the inexorable truth that 
“What we are to be, we are now 
becoming.” 

All of growth is like this in every 
area of our lives. If you think in 
terms of today only, you will never 
be a master teacher. Only those 
who set their goals high and work 
consistently toward them will ever 
achieve this high plane. While 
each person must work out for 
himself his own way of life and of 
work, there are certain sure guides 
which will direct him on his way. 
If you would be a master teacher, 
there are things that you begin to 
do this year, this day, now: 


You will believe in the high 
calling of your chosen profession. 
There must be within you a sense 


of dedication to this work as the 
only work worthy of your life’s best 
effort. Elbert Hubbard has said, 
“It is a great privilege to live, to 
work, to feel, to endure, to know: 
to realize that one is the instrument 
of Deity, being used by the Maker 
to work out His inscrutable pur- 
poses.” If you can approach your 
work as a teacher with this atti- 
tude, every humdrum task will be- 
come significant. You are going to 
devote your time, your talent, your 
effort to helping people grow to 
their fullest potential. What greater 
purpose in life could there be? 


You will strive to improve your 
scholarship. There will be many 
times when you will simply have 
to say to a child’s question, “I don’t 
know.” Don’t pretend to know it 
all; no one can possibly know all 
there is to know. But a teacher 
worthy of the name should be try- 
ing to find the answers and to 
stimulate children to search for 


truth. 


You will strive to develop and 
foster habits of work. You will be 
on the job when you ought to be 
there, and you will plan and go 
about your work in a systematic 
way. Children will learn from 
your approach to things a logical 
pattern of attacking problems. 

Please turn to page 27 
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FAITH OF AMERICAN TEACHERS 
GLADLY do I teach—for I believe in the personal worth and poten- 
_ tial ability of every child and youth. 


REVERENTLY do I teach—for the guidance of the young toward 
high ideals and great achievement is a sacred trust. 


CONFIDENTLY do I teach—for professional and cultural studies 
enable me to meet the complex tasks of teaching. 


PROUDLY do I teach—for the story of our nation and the history 
of mankind reflect the wholesome influence of many teachers. 


HOPEFULLY do I teach—for the teaching profession is gaining in 
- public esteem and education is advancing toward new and 











SOIL AND WATER 


...Its Relationship to the Developmen 


HE race between food and population has been a serious problem in 
T many parts of the world for many years. China and India are ex- 
amples of the problem the whole world may be facing in the not-too- 
distant future. In these countries, millions go to bed hungry each night, 
and thousands die of starvation when they have a poor crop year. The 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates that something more 
than two acres of land per capita, at average productivity, would be 
needed to feed the world at a bare subsistence level. This would mean a 
diet made up chiefly of cereal for all of us. There is an average of less 
than two acres of tillable land available per person in the world today. If 
our Department of Agriculture is correct, better distribution of our food 
supply will not solve the problem. Hunger would remain even though 
the few countries producing a surplus of food were to give this surplus 


to the other countries. 


Population is growing 

Alexander Nunn, editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, points out that 
in spite of present abundance in 
this country, population is out- 
growing production and one of 
these days we are going to have 


shortages, not surpluses. He states: 
“Our population has grown from 
76 million to 171 million since 1900, 
and it is estimated that we will 
have 225 million by 1975 and 300 
million by 1993. 

“The exploding population in 
America is more than matched in 
other lands. It is predicted that 
the present world population of 
2.75 billion will increase to 6 billion 
by the year 2000 and to 13 billion 
by the year 2100.” This would 
mean that 150 years from now 
there would be less than one-half 
acre of tillable land per person. 
Some new land can be reclaimed 
by irrigation and drainage, but this 
could be offset by the use of now- 
existing farm land converted to 
roads, cities, and industrial uses. 
Unless we can greatly increase pro- 
duction per acre, or unless we can 
uncover entirely new techniques in 
food production, we cannot con- 
tinue to the level of nutrition and 
the quality of production we have 
today. 





DR. MARTIN is Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Kentucky. 
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Soil erosion 


Since there is likely to be less 
land per person each year, each 
acre must be maintained at its 
maximum productivity. Soil ero- 
sion must be checked and our 
eroded lands reclaimed. Soil ero- 
sion is one of the greatest menaces 
to our civilization. 

The story of soil erosion is closely 
tied to the story of civilization. 
Historians tell us that our civiliza- 
tion had its beginning in the Near 
East in the valleys of the Tigress 
and Euphrates rivers—in the land 
of Mesopotamia—and in the Nile 
river valley of Egypt. The cultures 
developed in these areas spread 
eastward to China and westward 
through North Africa and Europe 
to America. 


Mesopotamia 

Mesopotamia, now known as 
Iraq, is a land with a glorious past. 
It is the traditional site of the 
Garden of Eden, of great cities that 
are now ruins and desolation, and 


of dense populations. Over the past* 


7,000 years, eleven empires have 
risen and fallen in this area. _ All 
that remains today are a few scat- 
tered villages and the ruins of these 
great cities of the past. It is esti- 
mated that in times past, the popu- 
lation of Mesopotamia was twenty 
million and that twenty-one thou- 
sand square miles of the alluvial 
plain was irrigated. Not more 


than three-and-a-half million now 
live on the plains. The total popu- 
lation of Iraq is estimated at four 
millions. 

The decline in population in 
Mesopotamia was not due to the 
loss from soil erosion but from 
silting. The fertile lands are still 
in place, and the life-giving waters 
still flow in the Tigress and Eu- 
phrates rivers. Mesopotamia is 
capable of supporting as great a 
population as it ever did, when 
modern science makes use of irri- 
gation canals and power machinery 
to keep the canals open. The de- 
cline of civilization and the loss of 
its population was due more to 
the destruction of the agriculture 
rather than to the repeated con- 
flicts in the country. The trees 
from the hillsides were cut to build 
the cities. The grasslands around 
the cities were overgrazed and 
protecting cover was destroyed. 
With the natural coverage de- 
stroyed, the silt from the surround- 
ing hills filled the rivers and over- 
flowed into the canals. The task of 
restoring the canals became too 
great and, without irrigation wa- 
ters, agriculture failed. When agri- 
culture failed, civilization failed 
and the cities were destroyed. 


The Nile Valley 

The other great cradle of civili- 
zation was in the Nile valley. Here, 
as in Mesopotamia, farmers grew 
surplus food and released their 
fellowmen for other work. In the 
Nile valley the farmers, about six 
thousand years ago, invented the 
plow and became more efficient in 
food production. The soil in this 
valley has remained suitable for 
cropping for more than six thou- 
sand years. In these flat lands, 
farmers have never met with the 
problem of soil erosion. 


The Eastern Mediterranean 

Now, let us follow the route of 
Moses out of these fertile, irrigated 
lands of Egypt into the mountain- 
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ous land across the Red Sea where 
forests and fields were watered by 
rain. Sinai, where the Israelites 
wandered with their herds for forty 
years, is a picture of desolation. 
The soil is eroded and enormous 
gullies are the rule. At the head 
of the Gulf of Aqaba of the Red 
Sea, excavations of Ezion Geabor 
under many feet of silt show what 
has happened to this area. Twenty- 
eight hundred years ago, this city 
was famous for its copper smelt- 
ing and furnished instruments for 
Solomon and his people. This 


story can be repeated many times 


throughout the Near East. The 


Jordan River is now a muddy 
stream filled with the soil from the 
upland area of the Promised Land. 
Jerash, a village now of about three 
thousand people, was once the cen- 
ter of some 250 thousand people. 
The country about it today is 
sparsely settled. This region was 
once famous for its oats, wheat, 
and well-nourished herds. Rome 
depended upon this community for 
much of its grain. Today this once- 
powerful city is buried under four- 
teen feet of soil washed from the 
surrounding hills. 


Lebanon 

Lebanon has been much in the 
news of late. About five thousand 
years ago, we are told, this land 
was covered with forests and wa- 
tered by rain. The mountains of 
this region were once covered by 
the famous “Cedars of Lebanon.” 
These forests were protected in 
Roman times to grow timber for 
the Roman fleet, but today only 
four small groves of this famous 
Lebanon cedar forest are left. As 
the forests were cleared and the 
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ienfof Western Civilization 


Robert R. Martin 





Organization. 





“It is not the atomic bomb but the food crisis that 
may destroy us.’ —Sir John Boyd Orr, former director 
general of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 








hills cultivated and over-grazed, 
erosion took its toll until today 
Lebanon is largely a man-made 
desert. 


North Africa 

As civilization moved westward 
across North Africa, we find much 
the same story. North Africa was 
once considered the granary of 
Rome. In the area north of the 
Sahara Desert, the rainfall is much 
the same today as it was in the 
time of Caesar, but again, over- 
grazing and cultivation denuded 
the vegetation and allowed the top- 
soil to wash away. A large portion 
of this area’s soil has washed off to 
bedrock, and the hills are gullied 
from overgrazing. The great cen- 
ters of Roman culture in North 
Africa are now centers of desola- 
tion. Many of the cities are com- 
pletely covered by debris. Some 
students have suggested that the 
decadence in North Africa and the 
decline of its population were 
caused because of change in rain- 
fall forcing people to abandon their 
splendid cities and their works of 
art, but climatologists tell us there 
has been little change in the 
climate since Roman times. 


Europe 

The story of erosion in Europe 
is something different. In Italy the 
population pressure has forced 
cultivation up the slopes of the 
mountains, but erosion has been 
controlled through terracing. In 
France and Germany adjustments 
have been made to control erosion 
and excellent use is made of most 
of the available land. As civiliza- 
tion marched westward into Hol- 
land, much of the ocean floor was 
reclaimed for farming. About half 


of the land in Holland is below 
high-tide level, inhabited by eight 
million people. In England, much 
of the land is maintained in grass- 
land farming. Erosion is controlled 
by rotation and sod crops. 


The Far East 

Let us look toward China and 
see what happened when civiliza- 
tion moved east. Civilization de- 
veloped in China a few centuries 


_after the development in Mesopo- 


tamia and was probably influenced 
by this earlier civilization. China 
is a region of famines and floods. 
The Yellow River, known as China’s 
Sorrow, flows in a channel forty to 
fifty feet above the plain of the 
great delta. This great river has 
been lifted up off the plain over 
its entire four-hundred-mile course 
across its delta and has been held 
in this channel by the hard labor 
of men without machinery. Farm- 
ers literally with their bare hands 
and carrying baskets have built 
huge dykes to contain it. This 
river is heavily laden with silt 
washed out of the highlands of its 
vast drainage system. As the wa- 
ters reach the gentle slopes of the 
delta, much of this silt is deposited. 
In 1852, the Yellow River broke 
out of its channel, destroyed vil- 
lages, and drowned millions of peo- 
ple and made its way to the Gulf 
of Chihli, four hundred miles north 
of its former outlet. Today the 
country around the Yellow River is 
a picture of desolation; silt from 
its eroded lands has built up the 
river channel to such an extent that 
floods are constantly destroying 
more and more of already-im- 
poverished China. 

Please turn to page 22 
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On To Owensboro! 


Hurry, hurry, hurry! Every- 
body’s going to Owensboro for the 
Annual Conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals on November 20 and 21. All 
sessions will be held at Washing- 
ton School, Lewis Lane. So we'll 
be seeing you then. 


Keynoter for the Conference 


Dr. Kimball Wiles, an Ohioan by 
birth, did his work on his Doctorate 
at Ohio State University. He has 
been associated with New York 
University as a member of the 
faculty; he has represented the 
School and College Division on the 
National Safety Council; he has 
acted as training coordinator and 
director for the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company; he has served as an as- 
sistant professor at the University 
of Alabama; he was a research as- 
sistant at Ohio State University, 
and has taught in the Ohio Public 
Schools. 


Dr. Wiles is active in numerous 
professional organizations, and has 
served as a member of the ASCD 
Commission on Education for Ado- 
lescents, has been vice-president of 
ASCD, was a consultant in second- 
ary education for the Governor's 
Fact Finding Commission on Edu- 
cation, and has served as con- 
sultant in over half of the states 
during the past ten years. Pres- 
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ently, he is professor of Educa- 
tion and Assistant Dean, College 
of Education, University of Florida, 
a post he has held for the past eight 
years. In 1949 Dr. Wiles servéd 
as co-editor of the ASCD Year- 
book, Toward Better Teaching. 
Later, he edited the February, 
1954, Review of Educational Re- 
search on “The School for Adoles- 
cents.” He is the author of two 
outstanding books, Teaching for 
Better Schools (1952) and Super- 
vision for Better Schools (2nd ed., 
1955), and is the co-author of Su- 
pervision in Physical Education 
(1956). 

So you see you cannot possibly 
afford to miss the opportunity of 
hearing such an eminent person- 
ality. See you in Owensboro! 

cS * * 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Theme: “When Principals Face 
Themselves” 
Thursday—November 20 
: Registration (Coffee ) 
Visitation 
Sight-Seeing 
Dinner 
Registration 
General Session 
Square Dancing (Bernard 
Miller ) 
Friday—November 21 
8:30 Registration 
9:00 General Session 
10:00 Clinics 
12:00 Lunch 
1:30 Clinics 
3:00 General Session 
6:00 Banquet 

Many well-known leaders and 
authorities in their fields will serve 
as consultants in the clinics. 

The Dinner Meeting on Friday 
will feature Rev. Bill Slider of the 
Elizabethtown Methodist Church 
as speaker. Rev. Slider is in great 
demand for community drives, din- 


ner speaking, etc. Those of you 
who have heard him will not want 
to miss this unusual treat, and 
those who have never heard him 
cannot afford to miss same. 

All members should have re- 
ceived their registration blanks by 
now. 

* * * 

And now that you are going to 
Owensboro, a most gracious invi- 
tation has been extended to you 
by Mrs. Harriet B. Lewis, Princi- 
pal, the pupils, teachers, and PTA 
members, to visit Seven Hills 
School, 2401 McConnell Avenue. 

The site of this lovely new build- 
ing consists of twelve and one-half 
acres and is surrounded by vistas 
of beautiful fields and meadows 
high upon a hill as was the old 
Seven Hills School in East Owens- 
boro. The natural drainage and 
conditioning of the school yard 
thus afforded lends itself toward 
directed activities and natural 
child-like play, removed from the 
safety hazards of the highway- 
located school. Such a setting is 
essential to children’s welfare, hap- 
piness, and development. 

The children had been housed 
in the old school and in one with 
Mrs. O. A. Lashbrook as principal. 
They were grateful to her and the 
staff for their cooperation and yet 
they “blazed the trail” toward their 
new school, with smiling faces of 
expectancy and high hopes of hap- 
piness ahead. 

This school district holds a 
unique record, that of outgrowing 
itself five different times. Starting 
with an enrollment suited to a two- 
room building, Seven Hills has 
grown by leaps and bounds over 
the years. 

With the opening of the new 
building more extensive training 
can be offered in music, art, nutri- 
tion, health, physical education, 
science, and safety. Additional 
services of more good books and 
audio-visual materials can be in- 
cluded, too. All of these, together 
with special emphasis on the fun- 
damentals, will provide the boys 

Please turn to page 31 
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Classroom Teachers Are Leaders, Too 


The high point of educational 
activity in Kentucky each summer 
centers around The Local Leaders’ 
Clinic, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, held 
this year in August at Morehead 
College, and attended by some 
500 teachers, principals, adminis- 
trators, and laymen. 

The first general session was de- 
voted to Building an Effective 
Local Association, the second to 
Strengthening Our Public Rela- 
tions. Sandwiched between these 
sessions were group study periods 
for individual participation. 

Culminating the group discus- 
sions, the Bowling Green, Educa- 
tion Association presented a re- 
enactment of their final Executive 
Board meeting. The audience saw 
and heard the report of a success- 
ful year’s work by a local organi- 
zation. This included a tax refer- 
endum, salary increases, better 
public relations, and planning for 


increased quality in the Bowling 
Green schools. 
The essence of the conference is 





distilled in the following report of 
her impressions by Mildred Bott of 
the Louisville Public Schools: 

Any Conference that is held at 
Morehead College is assured of 
success because of the pleasant 
surroundings and because of the 
hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Doran. 
They are in every sense the per- 
fect hosts. 

It is obvious that many hours are 
spent over the planning for these 
workshops. People who have at- 


tended most of the nine that have 


been held seemed to feel that this 
was one of the most successful. 
Certainly it seemed so to us. 

The mornings were taken up 
with General Sessions and Group 
Meetings, and after lunch this was 
repeated. In the evening there 





Highlights of Program 
Southeast Regional Conference 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The Greenbrier Hotel 

Nov. 7, 8 


Friday morning — visitation in 
schools of White Sulphur Springs 
and Lewisburg 

Friday afternoon—Address: Ewald 
Turner, President, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 
Subject: Classroom T eacher— 
Builder of a Better World 

Friday evening—Symposium— 
Classroom Teacher—Builder of a 


Better World in the Classroom, © 


Profession, Community, World 
Discussion 

Saturday morning—Address: Mar- 
garet Stevenson, Executive Sec- 
retary, NEA DCT 
Subject: Current Classroom 
Teacher Trends 
Discussion 


Saturday afternoon—Resolutions 
Question Box—Panel to answer 
questions 

Saturday evening — Address: Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education 
Subject: Challenges to American 
Education “ae 

Friday and Saturday — 4:30-5:30 
p.m. Tea—Informal buzz groups 


on problems of local associations; 


tour of The Greenbrier 
At all times delicious food—lux- 
urious surroundings. 


Consult your C. & O. ticket 


“agent for special rates for three or 


more. 


Remember: All reservations must 
be in thirty days before Confer- 
ence. 

Write to Manager, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, for 
special reservation blank if you 
don’t have one. 
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Reported by Sue Moss Phillips 


were other items that were of in- 
terest to the whole group. This 
made for a very strenuous day, but 
it was not unusual to find many of 
the people continuing to discuss 
the points made by the speakers at 
all hours of the day and night. 

We were impressed by the in- 
terest of these people in helping 
to promote better understanding 
among all those connected with the 
schools in Kentucky. Being from 
Louisville, some of us felt that we 
were not aware of the outstanding 
work that is going on in the col- 
leges that are training teachers and 
in the school systems throughout 
the state. If we were asked what 
was most impressive about these 
workshops, it would be the quality 
of leadership that has developed 
in the state. 

We were particularly proud of 
our Classroom Teacher President, 
Omega Lutes, who conducted the 
Leadership Day activities. They 
were many and varied and in- 
cluded what many thought were 
the highlights of the Conference. 
The two talks by Dr. Karl H. Berns 
from the NEA were so well de- 
livered and so inspiring that in 
spite of the heat there was rapt at- 
tention. Dr. Berns has a very dy- 
namic delivery, and he made so 
many profound statements that 
everyone was impressed and in- 
spired. He brought out in his first 
talk, “Leadership Responsibilities,” 
some of the astounding facts about 
the NEA and its great influence on 
the public. He spoke of the 700,- 
000 members in 1957, of the mo- 
tion pictures that are made by 
NEA, of the radio and television 
announcements that have been 
given through the year. He told 
of the foreign visitors that come to 
the NEA building every year, and 
of their surprise to find that there 
is no minister of education in Amer- 
ica who directs all of the work, but 
that there are many systems in- 
stead of one. 

When anyone comes to us from 
NEA they always mention Mrs. 
Willie Ray and the fine work that 
she has always done for all of the 
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Local, State, and National organi- 
zations. It made us proud to know 
that Mrs. Ray represented us in 
Italy this year. She talked for a 
short time about some of her ex- 
periences at the meeting. 


Mr. Ed Henderson, Executive 
Secretary of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association, spoke on “How 
Teachers and Lay People Work 
Together on the Local Level.” 
Some of the points which he 
stressed were to get acquainted 
with the public, have confidence 
in each other, and that there must 
be understanding and public par- 
ticipation in all affairs. 


A clever dialogue report of the 
group meetings for the day was 
given by Nora Lee Rowland and 
Jess Gardner. 


One of the projects for the next 
year in the state will be how to 
promote the legislative program set 
forth by KEA. Mr. Henderson 
spoke about this and was followed 
by a symposium composed of law- 
yers Robert F. Mathews, Jr., Cecil 
Sanders, and J. T. Hatcher. It was 
good to hear from people who are 
not connected with the school sys- 
tem and to get their viewpoints. 


Hattie Glenn introduced the 
NEA film “Crowded Out,” which 
depicts a young teacher over- 
whelmed by increased enrollment. 
This could be useful in informing 
the public. 


Beulah Fontaine showed us the 
filmstrip of highlights of the NEA 


1958 Convention, a premiere, as 
Beulah said it had just been 
finished in time to slip it into Dr. 
Berns’ pocket. 


Mr. Maurice Bement summarized 
the conference by making the re- 
ports of the leadership group meet- 
ings. The three areas that were 
used for discussion were Personnel 
Policies, Legislation, and Leader- 
ship Responsibilities. These were 
to show how education could be 
improved by cooperative efforts in 
these fields. 


One could see evidence through- 
out the days of the outstanding 
work which is being done by the 
KEA President, Virginia Murrell, 
and by Marvin Dodson and the 
KEA Staff. 


This Conference proved to be a 
very worthwhile experience for us 
and one that we believe everyone 
would gain much from. If you 
want to be inspired to work in your 
Local Organization, plan to attend 
the next KEA Leadership Confer- 
ence. 


Report on CTA Board Meeting 

Morehead College, Aug. 10. 
Catherine Hancock, Louisville, is 
the new CTA treasurer. 


Jess Gardner, Lexington, Chair- 
man of the Constitution Commit- 
tee, reported working on an amend- 
ment which would require anyone 
holding or chosen to a CTA posi- 
tion to be a classroom teacher; and 
that KEA district representation be 
upped from 2,000 to 3,000 to give 


greater stability in board member- 
ship. 

Edna Lindle’s report on the cur- 
rent status of the Mary Lathram 
Scholarship Fund was discussed 
and will be covered fully in the 
next issue of the JOURNAL. .- 

Great attention was placed upon 
getting more frequent information 
from the local groups to the Bul- 
letin and KEA Journat, with the 
suggestion to board members thut 
all local associations appoint a re- 
corder responsible for turning in 
such news regularly. 


Assignments 

Louise Combs, Director of Cer- 
tification, wants mature thought 
given to what should be the re- 
quirements for a Master's Degree, 
with emphasis on what is a desir- 
able balance between academic 
and professional credits. 

Marvin Dodson wants attention 
turned to a sound consideration of 
a salary scale for non-certified (in 
this case non-degree) teachers. 


Announcements 

President Lutes reports that Ruth 
McGlemry of Louisville is the new 
UNESCO Chairman. 

Mrs. Esalee J. Burdette, South- 
eastern Regional Director of the 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, is available for work- 
shops or meetings. President Lutes 
has already engaged her for some 
speaking engagements. Anyone in- 
terested in inviting Mrs. Burdette 
to a meeting should write Omega 
Lutes immediately. 


Kentucky NEA Director Willie C. Ray of Shelbyville became a world 
traveler this past summer. Here she is pictured in Rome at the WCOTP 
meeting with Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary and WCOTP 
Secretary General, and Sir Ronald Gould of England, WCOTP President. 


Dr. Lyman Ginger, UK Dean and immediate Past President of NEA, also 

dicl some world traveling last summer. Here he and Ruth Stout, current 

NEA President, are shown concentrating on what is being said (and 

translated through their earphones) at the WCOTP meeting in Rome. 
The WCOTP will meet in Washington next year. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS © 


LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL 


ae confidence and security 


in your job 


ae your professional standing 


, public appreciation for 


you and your work 


SIA 


PROFESSIONAL 
BOX SCORE 


1957-58 1958-59 


NEA 


DOES MORE 
OF THE SAME 


No. OF TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY..... 25,000 25,500 
No. oF KEA MEMBERS 23,000 3,079 


No. oF NEA MEMBERS ; 1,580 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1958 
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HERE’S HOW KEA AND NEA WORK FOR YOU... 


PERSONNEL POLICIES and their de- 
velopment are an important aspect of 
KEA-NEA work. Investigations are 
made of unfair dismissals, and legal 
action is instituted where necessary in 
defending teachers’ rights. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 
help secure desirable legislation on re- 
tirement, tenure, sick leave, contracts, 
income tax, and financial support. 


INSURANCE PROGRAMS are pro- 
vided at minimum cost under the KEA 
_ Life Plan—$3000-$5000 coverage—and 
the KEA sponsored Group Insurance 
Plan—health and accident. 


help give you confidence 


and security in your job... 


] They offer services which 


RESEARCH PROJECTS made possible 
through large group effort are invalu- 
able in the preparation of salary infor- 
mation, income tax figures, and legisla- 
tive bills. 
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OTHER PERSONAL SERVICES in- 
clude travel planning, help in income 
tax returns, and professional advice on a 
variety of problems. 


inh 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
comes to members of KEA-NEA 
through such activities as: convention 
programs and exhibits, regional and 
district conferences on instruction, con- 
sultative services in special areas of in- 
struction, and conferences in various in- 
structional fields. KEA is expanding its 
materials services. 


They work constantly to 

help you improve your 

professional standing... 
UPGRADING OF PROFESSIONAL 


STANDARDS comes through the work 
of state and national commissions on 
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continued 


They help develop 
public appreciation 
for your work... 
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teacher education and professional 
standards, the F.T.A., and the Student 
NEA. 


FIELD SERVICES from the KEA and 
NEA offices assist local associations in 
planning and carrying out their profes- 
sional programs through workshops, 
conferences, and personal visits. KEA 
has expanded its professional staff 60 
per cent, and NEA 44 per cent, in pro- 
viding programs of expanded field serv- 
ices. 


PUBLICATIONS are also being con- 
stantly expanded. The Kentucky School 


Journal and the NEA Journal serve as 


media for sharing experiences, coordi- 
nating professional effort, and provid- 
ing classroom helps. NEA is the larg- 
est publisher of educational materials in 
the world. 


AN ACTIVE PUBLICITY PROGRAM 
puts education’s best foot forward 
through many media. KEA prepares 
and distributes news releases, booklets, 
leaflets, and films to explain its program 
to the public. Through the cooperation 
of NEA, the story of education is told 
to nation-wide audiences by means of 
radio, TV, and film productions. 


‘ OFFICERS AND STAFF MEMBERS 


REPRESENT YOU DAILY in public 
contacts. KEA staff members appear 
frequently before civic clubs, lay organ- 
izations, and professional groups. They 
wotk constantly with parent-teacher 
groups and other state-wide organiza- 
tions interested in education. NEA car- 
ries forward an expanded public rela- 
tions program on national and interna- 
tional levels. 





WHEN YOU BELONG TO KEA AND N EA 


YOU ARE PART of the largest organized profession in the 
I world, so 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of the combined efforts of 700,000 
I] members of local, state, and national education associa- 
tions, and 


JOIN TODAY if you haven’t had a chance to do 

Ill so through your local school system. Just fill out 
and return one or both of the blanks at the bottom 
of this page to: 


Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Hey Folks — Wait for me 
I want to join the KEA, . too! 


Hey Folks — Wait for me 
I want to join the NEA, too! 


______ | enclose $10 for annual dues I enclose $10 for annual dues 


_____ I pledge payment of $10 by (date) ___— | pledge payment of $10 by (date) 
My name is. 


Mailing address. 


My name is 











Mailing address. 











| teach at. School | teach at School 








in District. 
| am (am not) a member of NEA. 
Mail to 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


in District. 
| am (am not) a member of KEA. 
Mail to 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
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Shadows of the Past 


.. Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Oftentimes, the shadows of the 
past provide the shade under 
which events of the future may 
mature. Here are some rambling 
notes gleaned from backward looks 
into old files of the Kentucky 
School Journal, 10, 25, and 35 years 
ago this month. 


Thirty-five Years Ago 

“The October, 1923, issue of the 
KEA Bulletin was a quarterly 
publication. J. W. Ireland, Super- 
intendent of Frankfort City 
Schools, was the KEA President, 
and R. E. Williams had just been 
employed as a full-time Executive 
Secretary. There were 6,947 mem- 
bers of KEA who paid dues of 
$1.00 per year. That year the or- 
ganization had total receipts of 
$8,196.70. 


Superintendent Ireland, in a 
message to the teachers of the 
state, issued this challenge: 


“A great forward movement has 
been launched by the Kentucky 
Educational Association, and it is 
necessary for all of us to get in 
line and grow together, or we shall 
deteriorate separately. The Ken- 
tucky Educational Association is 
the one organization that can take 
the initiative in molding public 
opinion; join it and help to mold 
and direct public opinion. The 
officers alone cannot make the As- 
sociation any more than one can 
lift himself over the fence by his 
own boot straps. It is up to the 
individual members to make the 
Kentucky Educational Association 
what it ought to be, the most 
powerful influence for education in 
the Commonwealth.” ‘ 


This statement was made in urg- 
ing teachers to join together in 
pushing to fruition an eleven-point 
legislative program, including pro- 
vision of funds for “equalization 
and stimulation purposes.” 

Dr. Wm. S. Taylor had just been 
appointed Dean of the newly or- 
ganized College of Education of 
the University of Kentucky. . 


October, 1958 


Twenty-five Years Ago 

The October, 1933, issue of the 
Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL was 
prepared under the editorship of 
Dr. Wm. S. Taylor. R. E. Williams 
was still the Executive Secretary of 
KEA, and D. Y. Dunn, Fayette 
County Superintendent, was KEA 
President. James H. Richmond was 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


The primary concern of the 
teachers of the state at this time 
was the report of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission. This 
group had been authorized by the 
1982 Legislature, and in due course 
had developed a ten-point program 
for improving education in the 
state. The KEA had taken on, as 
its primary role for the year, the 
interpretation of the conditions and 
needs of the schools to the general 
public. 

W. M. Wesley, who was then 
Principal in Burgin, listed this as 
the teacher’s responsibility: 


“The challenge comes today, 
when education is being tested, not 
to do less for the child’s develop- 
ment, but to do not . . . People still 
believe in public education and 
want it, but they are not convinced 
in every case that what they get 
now is what they need. Public 
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relations, therefore, become a very 
definite part of a teacher's job. It 
is a form of service she must ren- 
der not to protect herself but to 
protect the institution for which 
she has prepared herself and to 
which she is giving her life.” 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan’s note on 
the PTA’s job during the “crisis in 
education” was to make “a busy, 
money-making world realize its 
obligations to our future citizens.” 


Ten Years Ago 


The October, 1948, issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
centered around the idea of the 
importance of giving teaching pro- 
fessional status. Dr. H. L. Dono- 
van, U.K. and KEA President, 
noted that a profession “should 
serve others first and self last.” In 
commenting on the standards of a 
profession, he affirmed the belief 
that teachers should have “educa- 
tional qualifications, an apprecia- 
tion of the ethics and ideals of our 
profession, nobleness of character, 
and the desire to serve the children 
of the state.” 

By this time, most teachers in 
Kentucky belonged to KEA. John 
Brooker had just assumed the posi- 
tion of Executive Secretary of KEA 
and Editor of the JouRNAL, suc- 
ceeding the retired W. P. King. 
The annual audit for 1947-48 indi- 
cated total receipts of $51,448.96. 
The KEA-NEA Honor Roll listed 
81 counties and 45 independent 
districts already pledged 100% to 
KEA, and 5 counties and 11 inde- 
pendent districts pledged 100% to 
NEA. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA Presi- 
dent, in a message to Kentucky 
teachers said: “We shall not apolo- 
gize for speaking the truth with 
reference to needs or to our meth- 
ods of alleviating them.” 

The two major problems noted 
at the Bowling Green conference 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (TEPS) were: 
“How can the schools procure a 
sufficient number of teachers, par- 
ticularly on the elementary level?” 
and “How can the qualifications of 
teachers be improved, particularly 
those of beginning teachers?” 


A. J. Beeler had a regular column 
called “Book Looks.” 





Soil and Water 
Continued from page 13 
The United States 


When our forefathers came to 
America, they found a land of 
plenty — forests untouched and a 
fertile soil with an abundant rain- 
fall. The hardy pioneers used this 
land and these. forests without 
thought of the future, and today 
more than 300 million acres out of 
our 450 million acres of tillable 
land are now eroding faster than 
soil is being formed. This means 
destruction of our land if erosion 
is not controlled. About 100 mil- 
lion acres of our farmland is of flat, 
alluvial deposits that should always 
be suitable for cropping. The 
balance is sloping land where haz- 
ards of erosion are ever present. 

Fresh water is a must for human 
life. The shape of industrial de- 
velopment and the pattern of our 
population growth depend on our 
water supply. Not only must we 
have fresh water to drink, but we 
need a bountiful supply for indus- 
try. Farmers must have water for 
crops and livestock and for irriga- 





tion. Today water is the limiting 
factor in the development of agri- 
culture and industry in many com- 
munities. The growing needs for 
clean, fresh water have outstripped 
the supply in many areas, either 
because of growing demands or be- 
cause available water has been 
rendered unfit for use. The silting 
of our streams and lakes from erod- 
ed areas is a major problem to 
water transportation and to indus- 
trial development. The destruc- 
tion of forests and vegetative cov- 
ering on our sloping land is one 
of the chief causes of floods. The 
Mississippi River carries millions of 
tons of silt and topsoil to the Gulf 
of Mexico each year. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to contain 
this river in its channel. Millions 
of dollars are spent annually on 
construction and maintenance of 
levees and dredging of the river 
channel. In a small way what has 
happened to the Yellow River in 
China is happening to our lower 
Mississippi delta. 

Much progress is being made 
toward the control of this water 
and soil erosion. Within our life- 
time, people have become con- 


cerned with the destruction of our 
forests, soil, and water resources, 
Congress has passed legislation to 
set up agencies and to appropriate 
funds for assistance to farmers in 
controlling erosion and keeping our 
streams free from silt and pollution, 
A big job has to be done through 
education—education of the people 
about the importance of our soil 
and natural resources and its rela- 
tion to our civilization. 

Our cities as well as our farms 
have a great stake in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. They 
are dependent for their existence 
upon a good water supply, free 
from silt, and a bountiful supply 
of food. Unless the people are 
aware of the dangers of erosion 
and pollution of our streams 
through silt and waste, history may 
repeat itself in this great country 
of ours; and our civilization, as we 
know it, may also decline, as has 
been the case in so many parts of 
the world in the past. 

Conservation and its importance 
should be a part of the education 
of all, and it should begin in the 
kindergarten and continue 
throughout life. 
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20 LARGE, COLORFUL 


Word - Study Charts 


By EDNA M. HORROCKS, Directing Supervisor of Language Arts, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and TERESE D. NORWICK, Supervisor of Language Arts, Cleveland. 


These carefully prepared charts teach and reinforce the word-study skills. 
They heip the child to recognize key words at sight, to use visual discrimi- 
nation and auditory perception, and to apply principles of phonetic and 
structural analysis in unlocking new words. 


Each chart is 22” x 28” and is printed in full color on tagboard. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street 


Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTH...everywHere 


IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 
AAA A STINT RR ci 
Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 
best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 
100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 
and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 


‘CORE? (BA REGISTERED TRACE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE'COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Grass Roots Leadership 


Continued from page 9 

as with a “quality” home or 
“quality” automobile, we were go- 
ing to have to pay for them. 


Tuesday morning 

On Tuesday morning the topic 
was “Leadership Responsibilities,” 
and the keynoter was Dr. Karl 
Berns, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA. He cited Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's speech at a 
Washington dinner celebrating 100 
years of the NEA: “In America 
there are three great defenses. The 
first is a vast network of radar 
screens. The second great defense 
is our superiority in thermonuclear 
power. But the greatest defense 
of America is its free public school 
system.” 

In defending our system of edu- 
cation when it seemed that the im- 
mediate reaction to the Russian 
Sputnik was a complete change in 
our system, the NEA adopted the 
viewpoint that “in America educa- 
tion is good; that it is good be- 
cause we have preserved to this 
day a very high degree of local 
democratic control.” 

“Of course, the design is not 
quite complete; we have ignored 
the bright children, and we have 
ignored the slow learners. But at 
least the American design, the 
dream of educators, is that it may 
be for all of the children of all of 
the people.” 

First, there must be a new 
awakening in America that educa- 
tion could be vastly improved. “If 
we only had the sense to lift the 
economic status of teachers. Their 
economic status could be doubled, 
and still America would be spend- 
ing less on education than other 
nations, including Russia.” 

Dr. Berns concluded by raising 
the question of what is the role of 
a great national professional or- 
ganization. His answer: “It must 
have a voice, a voice that will be 
heard.” The voice must have the 
same effect as that of Winston 
Churchill’s in his “blood, sweat, 
and tears” speech that drew to- 
gether and lifted up the entire Brit- 
ish Empire during the dark days 
of World War II. 
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Tuesday afternoon and evening 

In the Tuesday afternoon and 
evening general sessions, the theme 
was still concerned with “Leadership 
Responsibilities,” but the full glare 
of the spotlight was turned on the 
local leader’s responsibility. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Berns provided the 
keynote talk and the Bowling Green 
Education Association presented a 
skit. In the evening, Ed Hen- 
derson, Executive Secretary of the 
Florida Education Association, dis- 
cussed the way teachers and lay 
people work together. 

Dr. Berns’ talk was entitled, “The 
Role of the Local Association.” He 
stressed the fact that we live in a 
“corporate” society, one in which 
we are “in business” with many 
other people as we pursue the 
routine affairs of our daily lives. 
This means we must learn to live 
with and adjust to and profit from 
all of these associations. It is on 
the basis of such reasoning that we 
form local education associations. 

He stressed the fact that many 
teachers have hidden talents that 
need only the opportunity to be 
used to the benefit of the entire 
group. The story of Maurine 
Walker is only one of the many 
examples he cited. Of course, he 
regretted that “a good many local 
education associations are ‘pink tea 
affairs’ where you meet three times 
a year and sing Three Blind Mice.” 

Dr. Berns then listed the chal- 
lenges that face the active, pur- 
poseful local education association: 
(1) “The unique and rare oppor- 
tunity of keeping the door for edu- 
cation open for all of the children 
of all of the people;” (2) the in- 
creasing importance of being con- 
cerned with “the quality of educa- 
tion for the youth of America and 
for those who would teach;” (3) 
keeping the profession “free, not 


linked to one segment of our. 


society;” (4) the “ever enlarging 
horizon of the economic and wel- 
fare status of teachers;” and (5) 
“selling a share in the survival of 
America through membership in 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions.” 

He concluded with reference to 
the fact that the new NEA build- 


ing in Washington, which is to be 
dedicated next February, is to be 
a “symbol” of American education, 
to rank alongside the other great 
symbols in Washington. “We are 
talking about dedicating a building 
which is a symbol of the aspira- 
tions and the hopes of our profes- 
sion, a profession that is free; it is a 
voluntary profession that is on the 
march to better days, a profession 
that will only be as strong as the 
weakest local in the hills of Ken- 
tucky.” 

Later on in the afternoon, the 
Bowling Green Education Associa- 
tion presented a skit entitled, “A 
Local Education Association at 
Work,” in which they showed what 
it took to have an effective local 
association. The participants in- 
cluded: Mary Lawrence, the Presi- 
dent; W. A. McNeill, the Superin- 
tendent; Edwina Jones, the Treas- 
urer; Mark Perkins, the NEA 
Chairman; Ed Hanes, the Public 
Relations Chairman; and Wyonia 
Kimbrough, the Vice-President. 

Perhaps the key statement was 
one made by Mary Lawrence: “It 
has been a bit of work. But after 
all, if you are going to do a job, 
you might as well do it well.” 

The skit told the story of the 
formation and development of the 
Bowling Green local. All through 
the skit could be seen the evidence 
of cooperation between adminis- 
tration and teaching staff, and 
among the teachers themselves. 
Practically every teacher was in- 
volved in some way in the organi- 
zation and program of the local 
association. And the evidence pre- 
sented gave no indication that it 
was a “pink tea” affair. 

In all of its activities, whether 
they involved organization, putting 
across a school referendum, getting 
NEA members, or developing a 
handbook, the local association 
found that information was avail- 
able and that it was extremely im- 
portant to make this information 
known to all teachers. When this 
was done, the program was suc- 
cessful. 

In the Tuesday evening session, 
Mr. Henderson talked on “How 
Teachers and Lay People Work 
Together on the Local Level.” 
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Using his experiences in Florida as 
a background, he pointed out that 
they had come to the fundamental 
conclusion that “school people 
alone cannot carry the load of pro- 
moting good school programs.” 

First, he listed the two important 
elements in any citizens’ commit- 
tee: (1) the need must be “clearly 
explained,” and (2) “they don't 
want to give too much time.” Then 
he went on to say that “unless you 
have in your community a group 
of citizens who understand what 
you are doing, and understand 
what your problems are, then you 
are likely to'be in a situation which 
can become exceedingly unstable 
in very short order.” 

Second, he discussed the educa- 
tion profession’s responsibilities in 
the formation of local citizens’ 
committees: (1) To point out “why 
it is important to establish a strong 
cooperative relationship * between 
those who operate and those who 
own the schools;” (2) To agree on 
“the importance of such commit- 
tees, and upon the priorities of 
work;” (3) To give “united and 
enthusiastic support to the pro- 
gram that is worked out and the 
projects needed to carry it for- 
ward;” (4) Be willing to “face 
criticism, unpleasant facts, and un- 
pleasant issues, expressing our 
complete confidence in education 
as a process;” and (5) Try to “help 
the program develop so that it will 
be geared to do the best possible 
job for the children.” 


Wednesday morning 

The last general session of the 
1958 KEA Leadership Conference 
dealt with the topic, “How to Pro- 
mote the Legislative Program.” It 
was approached from two direc- 
tions. First, Mr. Henderson pre- 
sented the basic principles upon 
which a legislative program can be 
promoted. Then a symposium, 
moderated by Mitchell Davis and 
including three lawyers, attacked 
the problem of promotion in Ken- 
tucky at the local level. The three 
symposium participants were 
Robert F. Matthews, Jr., Cecil 
Sanders, and J. T. Hatcher. 

Mr. Henderson, in his talk, 
pointed out the futility of trying to 
eliminate “politics” from schools. 
The only society in which this has 
been done has been in a dictator- 
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ship, and in a free society such as 
ours, “politics are the life blood 
that maintains our society.” He 
continued: “Politics is a process 
through which we develop, ex- 
pand, and promote ideas until they 
become concrete, and until the 
people want those ideas translated 
into laws.” 


With this foundation statement 
he went on to list several basic 
principles which should be fol- 
lowed: (1) “There must be no 
secrets, or no subterfuge of any 
kind when we deal with the mem- 
bers of the legislature. They will 
consider sympathetically any pro- 
gram which convinces them the 
children of the state will get better 
educational opportunities.” (2) 
“We have found that every pros- 
pective member of the legislature 
wants to be informed about school 
matters, and he responds to the 
opportunities to become informed.” 


(3) “We lay everything on top 
of the table. We concede to every 
member of the legislature the right 
to his own opinion and the right to 
fight us on some issues and then to 
turn and help us vigorously on 
others.” (4) “Successful promotion 
of public school legislation requires 
that we have at our disposal clearly 
stated objectives backed by clearly 
and easily explained evidence of 
need.” (5) “We keep continuously 
at the job, with close team opera- 
tion within the profession and with 
those out of the profession.” 


In introducing the symposium 
on promotion, Mitchell Davis said: 
“We have been asking for peanuts 
for a long time for education in 
Kentucky, and it is getting about 
time that we really came out for 
what we think is adequate. Unless 
you are willing for the next few 
months to go out and spend a lot 
of extra time, a lot of nights, a lot 
of hours, you are not going to do a 
very good job selling this program.” 

Mr. Matthews stressed the im- 
portance of the “grass roots” ap- 
proach: “It has been proven time 
and time again that elections are 
won at the precinct level.” He 
also stressed the extreme import- 
ance of every teacher knowing 
what was in the program so she 
can explain it in an understandable 
manner whenever the opportunity 
arises. Put things on a “non-parti- 


san” basis because it is “for the 
benefit of all school children.” 


Mr. Sanders also stressed the im- 
portance of “knowing” the program 
before it could be “sold.” In deal- 
ing with a legislator, he had this 
piece of advice: “Treat him with 
respect; feed him, entertain him, 
and make him feel like he is the 
greatest fellow in the world.” 

Mr. Hatcher gave as his best 
piece of advice: “Start with your 
school board members in your dis- 
trict.” Make them familiar with 
the program. Since they are elect- 
ed to office, they must be “reason- 
ably popular with the voters.” 


Summary of Group Discussions 
Personnel Policies 


The groups were pretty much in 
agreement that written personnel 
policies would contribute toward 
the attainment of the overall goals 
of the school system. They do this 
by providing criteria (rules, regu- 
lations, guiding principles, guide 
lines, procedures) to be used in 
establishing the formal relation- 
ships which exist between adminis- 
trative and instructional personnel. 


They felt it was advantageous to 
have such criteria because there 
they were in black and white. Hav- 
ing the policies in this form, avail- 
able to all, prevented misunder- 
standings and provided the basis 
for systematic operation. Particu- 
larly with new teachers, it gave a 
feeling of security and an under- 
standing of what was required. 


The groups agreed, almost unani- 
mously, that the development of 
a set of personnel policies is not a 
one-man job. Rather, the initiation 
and carrying forward of such an 
activity should be done by all of 
the persons involved: teachers, ad- 
ministrators, board members, and 
consultants. 

In developing personnel policies 
it is extremely important to main- 
tain a democratic viewpoint, use 
the cooperative approach, operate 
only on a broad foundation of 
factual information, provide a cer- 
tain degree of flexibility, use sim- 
ple statements in the final draft, 
and apply all policies impartially. 


Leadership Responsibilities 


A total of 39 separate and dis- 
tinct characteristics of a good 
leader were listed by the groups. 
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Among the 33 Kentuckians in attendance at the 12th annual national TEPS conference, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 24-28, 1958, were several 


people holding responsible leadership roles. 


Seated on couch, from left to right, are Omega Lutes, President of the Department of Classroom 


Teachers; Beverley Belcher, President of Kentucky Student Education Association; Beulah Fontaine, 1957-58 Chairman of NCTEPS; Harry Sparks, 
Chairman of Kentucky TEPS Commission; Lovise Combs, 1956-58 President of NASDTEC; Virginia Murrell, President of KEA; Dorcas Willis, Immediate 


Many of them could be classified 
under the heading of “personal 
qualities” such as confidence, cour- 
age, vitality, and tolerance. In 
addition, most of the participants 
seemed to place special emphasis 
upon the ability to act in a manner 
consistent with the basic ideals of 
American democracy such as: re- 
spect for ideas of others, coopera- 
tiveness, ability to delegate author- 
ity and responsibility, faith in 
the democratic process. Much 
stress was placed on having a 
“vision” of long-range needs, the 
initiative to do something about 
this vision, and the information 
needed to do a successful job of 
leading. 

If leadership is to be developed, 
much time and effort must be de- 
voted to it. Practice may not make 
perfect, but practice at working 
with others will certainly give the 
potential leader a chance to realize 
his potentialities. 

It is important that lay people 
be involved in all phases of efforts 
to improve educational opportuni- 
ties. At the same time the superin- 
tendent, principals, and all teachers 
must be drawn into the same 
efforts. 


Legislation 

The discussion groups agreed 
that the provision of a foundation 
program had brought many basic 
improvements in our educational 
program. Listed by a majority of 
the groups as phases of the pro- 
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Past President of Department of Classroom Teachers. 


gram which had been “vastly im- 
proved” were: salaries, transporta- 
tion, special areas of the curricu- 
lum, buildings, in-service training, 
the supervisory program, and the 
teaching load. 


In listing the phases in greatest 
need of improvement, the same 
ones were in evidence. In addi- 
tion, special note was made of the 
need for more instructional ma- 
terials, free textbooks, and a guid- 
ance and testing program. 


They agreed that an evaluation 
of what the foundation program 
had done for each school district, 
and what still needed to be done, 
was necessary. This evaluation 
should be based on a detailed and 
systematic study of the educational 
program in that district. 


In promoting the legislative pro- 


.gram it was noted, without excep- 


tion, that information was the key 
word. Know the legislative pro- 
gram. 


The first step should be a work- 
shop (or something similar) where 
the objective would be to gain a 
deep understanding of what is in 
the legislative program, why we 
have it, and what effect it will have 
on the local school district. 


It then becomes the responsi- 
bility of the local educational lead- 
ership to initiate any action to form 
a local citizen’s committee, making 
certain that it is representative of 
a cross-section of the community. 
After the committee is formed, the 





responsibility becomes one of pro- 
viding factual information on prob- 
lems and needs, and in assisting in 
whatever activities the committee 
deems necessary. 
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Challenging All New Teachers 


— 


Continued from page 11 


Those lessons in civics and mathe- 
matics, etc., will have significance 
if you relate them to the problems 
of living. Don’t require children 
to do pointless things just for 
“busy-work.” Work in this world 
is real and significant. Teach your 
children the beauty, and dignity, 
and worth of work well done. 
You will strive to maintain high 
principles of moral integrity. The 
children you teach will be far more 
likely to do what you do than to 
do what you say. You don’t want 
to be a prude; but, on the other 
hand, you cannot escape the fact 
that for many children you are the 
pattern, perhaps the énly pattern 
they have to follow. Make sure 
that the child who follows your 
lead will be safe and right, Give 
him something high and noble to 


imitate. 





You will strive to become a mas- 
ter of human relationships. Each 
child you teach will be precious to 
you in the sense that you realize 
that he has true worth as a person. 
You will make every effort to know 
about his home, his friends, his in- 
terests, his problems. You will be 
his friend and helper. 

You will make every effort to 
know and appreciate the people 
who work with you in the school 
program. You will be considerate 
of your fellow teachers and your 
principal, according to them the 
respect they are due. You will sup- 
port them loyally in all of the pro- 
grams you as a group have agreed 
upon, and you will gladly lend a 
helping hand when it is needed. 
One who hopes to grow into a mas- 
ter teacher cannot afford to split 
hairs over whether he is taking 
more or less responsibility than an- 
other person on the staff. In all- 
things he is willing to go that 
second mile in service to others. 

You will build good will for your 
school by tactful associations with 
parents and other patrons, and, es- 
pecially, you will be ready to de- 
fend the school’s policies and your 
fellow workers from unjust criti- 
cism. If there are personal differ- 
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ences between you and another 
member of the staff, they will be 
handled reasonably and privately 
with the persons concerned. 


You will have a social and civic 
responsibility. You will serve your 
community in many ways not im- 
mediately the concern of the 
school. It is important for the per- 
sons who have the best educational 
background in any community to 
be willing to furnish leadership 
where needed. You will support 
churches, civic and welfare groups, 


and whatever is for the upbuilding 
of the community where you work. 


You will respect your moral and 
legal contracts. Many teachers of 
lesser stature will leave their jobs 
every year for higher-paying sala- 
ries, and they may do it a day or 
two before the school term begins. 
Some may even leave after the 
school term has already begun. If 
the superintendent is under obliga- 
tion to keep a position open which 
he has promised to you, you are 
under a like obligation to fulfill 


that appointment. It is a serious 








1. READINESS BOOKS, 
Here We Go and Over 
the Wall, for diagnosing 
pupil preparedness for 
reading activities. 

. READING READINESS 
PICTURE CARDS for 
Here We Go and Over 
the Wall. 


. WORKBOOKS for de- 
veloping growth in basic 
skills, with VOCABU- 
LARY WORKBOOKS 
provided for immature 
groups. 

. SIGHT VOCABULARY 
WORD CARDS — 72 for 
Grade 2; 72 for Grade 8. 


»-REBUS, WORD, 
PHRASE, SENTENCE 
CARDS (over 500) for 
use with Preprimers and 
Primer. 
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Essential Teaching Equipment 


FOR USE WITH YOUR STATE-ADOPTED 


ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READERS 


Grades 1 through 6 


Alice} Alice 
and jlock 


. BIG PICTURES (in sets of 24) for use 


with Skip Along. Can be clipped to 
Pocket Card Holder. Using Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards, teachers can 
build stories around pictures. 


. WORD CARDS for Round About. Set 


of 195 cards. 


. TEXTFILMS that integrate with the 


texts to facilitate story comprehension 
and word recognition. 


. TESTING PROGRAM — READINESS 


TESTS designed to help teachers diag- 
nose the readiness needs of each child; 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS (25 to a pack- 
age) that provide a comprehensive check 
on pupil progress in each grade. 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











thing for a teacher to walk out on 
a contract. If you resign a position 
within thirty days of the beginning 
of a school term, the superintend- 
ent could legally ask to have your 
teaching certificate revoked for 
that year. Very few, if any, super- 
intendents ever resort to such ex- 
treme measures to keep a teacher 
who wants to leave. If you are the 
kind of a teacher who does not re- 
spect a contract, the superintend- 
ent is usually glad for you to leave 
even if he does have difficulty re- 
placing you at a late date. One 
who aspires to the status of mas- 
ter teacher keeps a contract that 
has been made in good faith. 

You will grow professionally as 
much as you can. And how does 
one grow professionally? It means 
active support of all organizations 
actively concerned with the ad- 
vancement of education. It means 
reading professional literature to 
enlarge your horizons. It means 
attending professional meetings 
and making a contribution to them. 
It means returning to summer 
school and attending workshops 
from time to time to keep in step 
with the newer developments in 
this work. It means studying and 
traveling and continually improv- 
ing yourself so that the profession 
will be enhanced because you are 
a part of it. 

Yes, teaching involves all of this 
and much more. In the words of 
Dr. E. C. Nance, former President 
of Tampa University: “How great 
and wonderful are your opportuni- 
ties to be fellow-workers with God: 
To banish war with justice, to 
overcome hate with love, to estab- 
lish intellectual bulwarks against 
bigotry and prejudice. You are de- 
ciding the patterns of things to 
come. You are building upon this 
present rock of eternal realities a 
greater kingdom of light. You are 
the keepers of the keys to the 
future.” 

May you accept this challenge 
grandly, young teacher of 1958! 





Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
PROFIT” . . . Has 32 pages of illustrated 
Christmas Craft Ideas and instruc- 

tions. Booklet and our Catalog 95 c 
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Report Card U.S.A. 


The general theme of American 
Education Week is Report Card 
U.S.A. Daily topics under the main 
theme are: 


Sunday —Report Card: Character 


Building 


—Report Card: Respons- 
ible Citizenship 


Monday 


—Report Card: Education 
and Survival 


Tuesday 


Wednesday—Report Card: The Curric- 
ulum 


Thursday —Report Card: The teach- 
er (National Teacher's 


Day) 


—Report Card: Developing 
Talents 


Friday 


Saturday —Report Card: Commu- 


nity Teamwork 
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Before you buy any books for 
NEW Fees 
: “Books for 

CATALOGS Young People’ (Elementary) and 
FREE “Books for Junior and Senior High 
ey Schools” — both with subject 


indexes. 
REQUEST J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Po. 








comes history 
for a modern basal series. 
The HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


Chase, Emerson, Lansing, Hart- 
man, Saunders) brings 
history alive 
through its vivid narrative 
style. Your students will 
want to read ahead in these 
richly illustrated texts. 
Now, with new faces, 
new bibliographies, 
added information on 
recent events — 
the 1959 copyright: 
Pioneer Children of America . 
Makers of the Americas 
Builders of the Old World 
America—Land of Freédom 


Teachers’ Manuals, Workbooks, and 
Keys for each book. 





from out of the past 


program (Nevins, Ball,~ . 


D. Be HEATH COMPANY 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: J. Edgar Pride, P. O. Box 374, Murray, Kentucky 
R. F. Grizzell, Box 302, Mount Sterling, Kentucky 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW $100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your paymentt-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required anes geo 


interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money te further their education. Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ly and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 20 Cash Py 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL . 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE _iricnas. relatives, merchants 


friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 1 
know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ onsignature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain 
is completely confidential and private. 
™ CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 
®@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principai 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 











lope and the tr 










Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


D0ks for 
for our 
oks for 
ary) and 
ior High 
subject 




































































































































































ANY Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 
5, Pa. i. PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
—_—_— managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee STATE FINANCE 
= strict privacy. C 0 M P A N Y 
: LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. D-6 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Omaha 2, Nebraska 
; not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 
------== FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
To State Finance Company, Dept. D-6 The oo are <= debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Mist Owe. | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months ft Relati (Relationshi 
ee ed |, Jee Cn icin ea 
Name and address Street. Occup. 
of school you teach 
How lone with Peevinus Name of Relative. (Relationship)........ 
present employ employment Street State....... Occup. 
Husband or wife's Salary ier 
employment per month $ Name of Relative (Relati hip) 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town. Street. State Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative. (Relationship)......... 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $............__ 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State........__._ Occup.._______ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
3 +o. (ilene (Add.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
es ‘ Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town. 
Purpose of loan Town County. State. 
NOT Athoant Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
ee | ee —— | Due Date. Due Date Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to by the at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
) with interest as stated herein. tii o we sae 
he interest hereon shall be at the of 3 r month on that part of the un 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not omies $150 and a% R per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the termg of this note shall at the P "s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PF ona 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED | 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
al r) 
ctober, 1958 











REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


For Teachers: 


@ Creative Ways to Teach Eng- 
lish by Don M. Wolfe. Odyssey 
Press. $4.25. Not for many years 
has there been a book of such in- 
terest and practical value for teach- 
ers of English. Dr. Wolfe is a 
popular and prolific writer of text- 
books, and his varied experiences 
have been used advantageously in 
this book. There are many, many 
practical suggestions which should 
be of great benefit to both begin- 
ning and experienced teachers of 
English. There are also included 
numerous lists, tests, etc., to add 
to the value of the book. 


@ Good Times Through Litera- 
ture; Exploring Life Through Liter- 
ature; The United States in Litera- 
ture; and England in Literature by 
Pooley, et al. Scott, Foresman and 
Co. $3.88; $4.04; $4.28: and $4.40. 
The new editions of the popular 
America Reads Series are even 
more attractive than preceding 
ones. The format is colorful and 
attractive, selections have been 
carefully chosen and modernized, 
teaching aids are adequate, and 
illustrations are abundant. Avail- 
able also are teaching guides and 
testbooks for the series. 


@ English Grammar and Composi- 
tion by John E. Warriner. Har- 
court, Brace. This handbook is 
designed particularly for twelfth 
grade students, but it is so com- 
plete and excellent in its presenta- 
tion that it might well be used by 
many other students—in and out 
of school. Major divisions are 
these: Grammar Review, Writing 
Correct Sentences, Writing Clear 
Sentences, Writing Smooth Sen- 
tences, Using the Library, Writing 
Compositions, Speaking and Lis- 
tening and Mechanics. 


@ Reading Roundup, Books 1, 2, 
and 3, by Witty, et al. D. C. Heath 
and Co. $3.60 for Books 1 and 2, 
and $4.40 for Book 3. This is a 
superior series of books to be used 
as a combination reading and 
literature text for junior high 
schools. The authors attempt to 


30 


strengthen and mature reading 
skills already acquired and to de- 
velop new skill in reading. Here 
is a great variety of material of 
interest to this age group. The 
teaching devices are plentiful, and 
the illustrations are colorful and 
abundant. 


@ Literature of the World Around 
Us by Charles H. Carver and 
Harold G. Sliker. Prentice-Hall. 
This is a superior anthology of 
world literature, planned for 
twelfth grade students. Sections 
are devoted to the literature of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. The format is particularly 
attractive, and the introductory sec- 
tions very effectively tie together 
the threads that go to make up the 
fabric of the literature of the world. 


@ English is Our Language, Grade 
7 and Grade 8 by Sterling, et al. 
D. C. Heath and Co. $2.96 and 
$3.08. These revised editions of 
popular English texts retain many 
of the good points of previous edi- 
tions. The books are excellent in 
every respect—attractive in form 
and content, with clear explana- 
tions, sufficient drill material, and 
of interest to the students. 


@ Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials. 1958 
Edition. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. $6.50. 
This is an annual edition of a book 
to be used widely by elementary 
school personnel. “This volume 
replaces all preceding editions. 
Limiting the content of the Guide 
to about 1,200 titles, and using less 
than 50 per cent of the available 
acceptable listings, together com- 
bine to make the materials listed 


in this edition most highly selec-° 


tive.” There is a subject matter 
index and a supplement including 
seven units based on free materials. 


For Younger Readers: 


@ Aunt Sharon’s Wedding Day by 
Ruth D. Leinhauser. Ives Wash- 
burn. $2.95. Girls of 8 and up will 
enjoy this story of two young girls 
who found a baby on their door- 








step. A wedding and a strange dis- 
appearance are also involved 


@ The Golden Wheel by Olive 
Price. Westminster. $2.95. Persia 
in 1602 is the background of 
this story of Ahmed, who wanted 
to become a charioteer. The un- 
usual setting and a subtle lesson 
make it an unusually good book for 
boys 10 or 12. 


@ Run to Kansas by Robert E. 
Gard. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $8. 
Older boys will like especially this 
story of a lad who in 1870 fled his 
home in Illinois to seek adventure 
and to grow up in Kansas territory. 


@ Tino and the Typhoon by Alice 
Geer Kelsey. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. Children of 8 and up will 
count this as a favorite. It is the 
story of Tino, a Philippine lad who 
finally overcame his fear of height. 


@ Books and Beaux by Rosemae 
W. Campbell. Westminster. $2.95. 
A librarian’s job on a bookmobile 
which travels through the New 
England countryside provide the 
background for this career ro- 
mance, sure to be a hit with teen- 
age girls. 

@ Magic and Magicians by Bill 
Severn. David McKay. $3. This 
Junior Literary Guild book is about 
the history of magic from the earli- 
est days to the present. The entire 
book is “entertaining, informative, 
and lively.” 


Q Christmas With Robert E. Lee 
by Helen T. Miller. Longmans, 
Green. $2.75. This is a family 
Christmas story, one in the series 
depicting the holidays of well- 
known historical figures. 


@ Honeymoon by Adrien Stouten- 
burg. Westminster. $2.95. Older 
girls and boys who read this book 
will find it an entertaining novel of 
a young marriage and a sensible 
approach to solutions of many at- 
tendant problems. 


@ Treasure of Green Knowe by L. 
M. Boston. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Strange, beautiful magic character- 
ize this story of Toppy, his great- 
grandmother and the ancient house 
where they live. For 9 to 12s. 


@ A Goal for Greg by William 
Mac Kellar. McKay. $2.75. High 
school boys will like this sports 
story with an unusual twist. Soccer 
is the sport involved. 
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Elementary Principals 


Continued from page 14 

and girls with fuller and more use- 
ful lives, as they march forward 
to take their places in a highly 
specialized world of today. 

And now since Seven Hills 
opened on November 25, 1957, we 
all wish the staff members a very 
happy anniversary, and trust that 
the work will be most successful 
and that each boy and girl will 
reach his or her highest potential. 





More District News 

Many of, the principals from 
Louisville and Jefferson County are 
invited to share a day’s program in 
Miss Ruth Dunn’s class at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Students in 
the class invite their“principals at 
this time. And you know some- 
thing? We all learn a lot! Miss 
Dunn is Supervisor in the Jefferson 
County Schools. 


* * % 

Mr. O. F. Brown, Principal of 
John B. Audubon School, Jefferson 
County, recommends this excellent 
book on Guidance to us: Guidance 
in the Elementary Schools, 1958, 


by Ruth A. Martonson and Henry 
Smallenburg, published by Pren- 
tice-Hall Co., Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


= 2 * 


Many elementary principals 
were in attendance at the KEA 
Leadership Conference held in 
Doran Student Building on More- 
head College Campus. Dr. and 
Mrs. Doran and the college staff 
made our stay a most delightful 
one while we participated and 
learned more of the KEA program 
and plans. The staff of the KEA, 
with Marvin Dodson as Executive 
Secretary, did an outstanding piece 
of work. Oe oe 


It was noteworthy that so many 
elementary principals were in at- 
tendance at the conference of the 
State Department of Education 
held in Lexington recently. Guests 
who were outstanding were Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Commis- 
sioner, Office of Education, United 
States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and Dr. 
Rodney Tillman, Executive Secre- 
tary, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shape 


GIRAFFES- rn. $ of All = 


sain ca Add 25¢ 
Live Latex 2 0 0 for > Es 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Salloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 


fer 2 260 In a v $1 i - 25¢ hora soppty ti Timited 


SUARANTEE te rica DELIVERY. MONEY ‘BA 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructi 





MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-75, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


PTA’S— SCHOOL GROUPS 
FOR. ; s 














SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 3 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 























AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


NOV. 9-15 








Stull and Hatch Geographies 


COPYRIGHT 1958 


THE MOST WIDELY USED GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


in the United States 


THE STORIES OF MODERN NATIONS IN THESE GEOGRAPHIES 


enable pupils to 


READ THEIR NEWSPAPERS WITH UNDERSTANDING 


EACH BOOK TESTED BY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


for its 


APPROPRIATE GRADE LEVEL 


We are also offering for possible listing new editions or revisions of textbooks in Ninth 
Grade Citizenship, Advanced Government, Sociology, International Problems, World Geography, 
World History, U. S. History, 5th Grade, 8th Grade, and 11th Grade, and fusion texts for 


seventh and eighth grades, 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


310 West Polk Street 





October, 1958 
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MEMO 


To: Hgh School Guidance Counselors 
Subject The Crys Opaduae Sperialit Toguam 


During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. 
The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance by 
students of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling 


support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be known as the Army’s Graduate Specialist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs 
from our previous plan. 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school graduates to choose an Army 
technical training course upon a three-year enlist- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of all 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic steps for qualification. 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she will be given an enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program. 

2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 
academic background and interests with the Army 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions regarding the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, and its new 
qualifications, won’t you please write to: 


will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick a first choice course and two alternates, so that 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become a Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in a specific course has been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
Qualification Battery. He must pass the AFQT and 
make a qualifying score in those portions of the 
AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge of 
his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that a 
high school graduate will find himself in a course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling pro- 
gram in the past has been variously known as 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “Graduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from high 
school before considering military service. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 
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Safety In Science 

(Editor's note: The following 
statement was extracted from the 
NEA National Commission on 
Safety Education publication, Ac- 
tion for Safety.) 

The Committee on Safety In- 
struction in Science Teaching, 
sponsored jointly by the NEA Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
and the NEA National Commission 
on Safety Education, has issued a 
statement to guide the teaching 
and learning of science safely. 
Bearing the title, “A Point of View 
of Safety Instruction in Science 
Teaching,” the statement empha- 
sizes the idea that “Safety educa- 
tion can give us freedom to ex- 
plore.” 

Because science experiences in- 
volve risks and hazards, the state- 
ment points out, teachers of science 
need to know how to minimize 
these risks and help students learn 
basic principles of safety. “If we 
know how to help young people to 
carry out their operations safely,” 
it continues, “we are more likely 
to encourage them to undertake 
the various activities that are essen- 
tial for effective, exciting science 
learning. The better informed we 
are as teachers, the more able we 
will be to encourage children to 
experiment and to explore.” 

The Committee suggests several 
ways in which teachers of science 
can help children and young peo- 
ple achieve safer living. They are 
urged to: (1) set an example for 
safe living through teaching; (2) 
develop a classroom climate for 
safe living; (3) recognize situa- 
tions in which accidents are most 
likely to occur; (4) develop a de- 
sire to understand and to know the 


reasons why certain kinds of be- - 


havior lead to safer living; (5) take 
the initiative in enlisting the com- 
munity resources to help plan and 
carry out safe science experiences; 
(6) learn the specific techniques 
and precautions that are needed to 
promote safety in science teaching; 
and (7) plan for built-in safety 
factors in classrooms, laboratories 
and other science facilities. 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If your pupils use” 
Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE”’—Grades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG KE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc, 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 














In your class who are 


.) The most talented pupils? 
[> The under achievers? 
.) The pupils who need 
special help? 
Two of the most 
Standard tests widely used and 
help you reliable measures are 


to know them. OTIS QUICK SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 
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~ Famous TRUE BOOKS re Pretly 
The “Teacher's TRUE Frcead! 


Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher’s work load: 
Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 
Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book series 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


% She Childun's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Representative: Frederick W. Fletcher 
3945 Gilman Avenue 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 














Materials offered by the KeEn- 
TucKy SCHOOL JoURNAL’s advertis- 
ers often add that extra spark to 
class or extracurricular work. Be 
the first in your school to use the 
new aids that you may secure by 
using the coupon below. 


1. Freight Train Cut-Out is a 
four-color play - and - learn aid. 
Shows interiors and exteriors of 
locomotive, 10 freight cars, and 
caboose; may be erected to form a 
train. One set per classroom. ( As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


8. Science Guide shows how to 
select the publisher’s best Science 
titles at proper reading levels. 
Correlation Guide shows publish- 
ers general-titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and Grade 
Reading Levels. New Fall Catalog 
of all titles. (Childrens Press) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

17. With World Book — Science 
is Method is a brochure that pro- 





Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 
your pupils.. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL 
l MOUNTING CHART 

OF 80 TROPICAL 

FISH (23”x 35") 
2 NEW BOOK 

“How to Have a 

Successful 

Aquarium.” 

Handy guide to 

modern, easy 


aquarium 
management. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
70 BOTH $400 
TEACHERS FOR 


ONLY... MAIL COUPON (Enclose 31.00 no stamps) 





MIRACLE FILTER CO. 7.0. Box 9128, Long Beach , Calif. 

















| 





vides for your students help with 
science learnings and gives insight 
to scientific methods. (Field En- 
terprises Educational Corp. ) 


18. Colored Picture Panels—Four 
popular groups of tropical fishes— 
55 species in natural surroundings. 
Size 7% x 24 inches. (Miracle Fil- 
ter Co.) 


24. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books. 
The fields covered are mathemat- 
ics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts 
(drawing and shipwork), health, 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 


27. Posture Posters set of 5—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of health- 
ful posture. (American Seating 
Company ) 


28. Graded Catalog of children’s 
books and Classified Catalog of 
books for high school libraries. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company ) 


29. Army Occupations and You— 
A well-indexed handbook (312 
pages) of the Army’s ten occupa- 
tional areas, with related civilian 
jobs. Designed to help your peo- 
ple plan their careers. Intended 
for guidance counseling work with 
students and reference for both. 
(Department of the Army) 


30. Military Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools—Written especially 
for the use of principals, guidance 
counselors, coaches, and teachers, 
A source book of ideas and sugges- 
tions which will assist in tailor- 
making the military guidance pro- 
gram in the light of students needs 
and local resources. (Department 
of the Army) 


31. Leathercraft Catalog—A 96- 
page catalog of materials, equip- 
ment, and aids used in the making 
of purses, billfolds, belts, and other 
personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 


35. Chip Carving is an_ illus- 
trated bulletin showing how to 
carve decorative designs on wood. 
Also 24-page catalog of craft ma- 
terials. (The O-P Craft Co.) 


87. The Testing Program is a 20- 
page ready reference on the vari- 
ous types of tests and how they 
may be used in a co-ordinated 
testing program. Available to ad- 
ministrators, professors of educa- 
tion, and counselors and teachers, 
One copy. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


89. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to a teacher. (Noble and 
Noble) 











0-P Craft 


7%0-P CRAFT C0.7-- 


Design-Decoration 
Write for Catalog 
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USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Bw Ss. TT, 


Name. 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


18. 24. 27. 28. 29. 30. 31. 


35. 37. 939. 





Subject 


Grade 





School Name 





School Street Address. 





City. 





Enrollment: Boys 


Girls__ 
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=I“PARIS...here we come!” 


ISges- 

‘ailor- 

io Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 

ment leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 

A 96- 

quip- 7 

aking Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 

other P 4 new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 

lucts, “opal YA Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair . . . and 
. x in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 

illus- — gee oes, food, fun and fashion! “We can hardly 

w to 2 nae as af se i 4 believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 

vood. ‘ . ;  ¢ dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 

; me ' be | ‘ Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 

) hic, Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 

a 20- . id ee sponsored by the American Seating Com- 

ne 34 f pany. 

nated 4 i ef ) We extend our warmest congratu- 

0 ad- —— = We 4 al lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 

duca- ” SNE 1 | f teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 

ae — — A awards in this contest, which we believe to 


be the first of its kind. All teachers under 


. > = full-time contract within the continental 
and owe a United States were invited to compete for 
sive ; 

One , the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 

and sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 

ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 

tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 














OHI0 AMERICAN 
St Ae em 
-——-, Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
ly Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
| — , 
| 
| WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
d 
j | Miss Mary F. Turner Mrs. Luvenia George Miss Marguerite Fowler Miss Rena Head 
a Ensley High School Hine Jr. High School West Jr. High School Idabel High School 
| Birmingham, Alabama Washington, D. C. Waterloo, Iowa Idabel, Oklahoma 
| Mrs. Elaine Stringer Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo Miss Dorothy Conlon Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
meg Shaffer Elementary School Lena H. Cox School Junior High School St. Paul Elementary School 
| Atwater, California Atlanta, Georgia Saco, Montana St. Paul, Oregon 
= © Frank M. Lacey Harry J. Kone Mrs. Mary E. Kerns Mrs. Barney Davis 
| Ortega Elementary School Schubert Elementary School Kings Road School Dalton Elementary School 
a Palo Alto, California Chicago, Illinois Madison, New Jersey Uvalde, Texas 
| Ri hake 4 bgt W oy High Sch ] Te reno ses = h School Ne De Sg Hi h School 
sed olando Par ementary est Hi 00 ames Monroe High Schoo o. Davis Jr. High Schoo 
| School, San Diego, California Rockford, Illinois Bronx, New York Clearfield, Utah 
Pe Virgil Viets Miss Mae Stephens Mrs. Richard Deering R. Charles Wheeler 
| Hartford Public High School Kendallville Public School T. V. Summers School Waukesha High School 
. § artford, Connecticut Kendallville, Indiana Hicksville, New York Waukesha, Wisconsin 
nal October, 1958 








Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Co., 300 Pike Ave., Cincinnati, 
O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman, Ashland; 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 


town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Franktort. 


(he Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 

George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 

Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 
ington. 

he Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 3651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 


Hlenry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 3833 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Ill.—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Il]—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, 610 South Harrison, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
William Lyons, 39 Edgewood Dr., Bedford, 
Ind. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.—E. S. Hayes, Senior 
Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista Ave., 
Cincinnati 18, O.; Robert Graham, Staff As- 
sociate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y 

E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Arnett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 


Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr., Lexingion. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave.. 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicage 
16, Ill.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 21) 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R, 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tem 





“My Child Will Go 
To College ... 

even though I am not around to 
pay the bills, because I have 
taken out a $5,000 insurance policy 
under the KEA Life Plan, naming 
him as beneficiary. I feel that this 
group insurance at such extremely 
low cost gives me the best protec- 
tion I can get. I may not be 
around to pay the bills, but my 
child will go to college, is a com- 
forting thought.” This is the mes- 
sage conveyed recently by a Louis- 
ville teacher who sent us her ap- 
plication for a policy under the 
KEA Life Plan. For further de- 
tails about the Plan, write KEA 
Life Plan, 2303 South 3rd Street. 
Louisville 8, Ky. 





KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION 


fo The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole Life Paid-up 


at Age 90 Plan. 
(1) Name of Applicant 





Last 


(4) Permanent mailing address...... 


(Please print or type all information) 


Height 





Street 


(6) Employed........... 


Amount of Insurance: Males $5,000 0 


Month 


(8) Premium: Annual 
Semi-Annual 
9 Month PRD $ 


(10) Name of Beneficiary........... aselecosees 


School System 





(12) Do you know of any impairment now 


(13) If yes, give particulars.................... 


existing in your health or physical condition? 





(14) Have you consulted a physician for any illness during the past three years? 


(15) If yes, give particulars................ 


I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agr 
under the policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. 


(3) Weight 


Applicant’s date of birth 3 


Month Day Year 
Females $5,000 (J or $3,000 C 


(11) Relationship of Beneficiary 
Yes 0 


No 0 


ee to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. All dividends, declared 


Information in this application 


is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. The Company shall incur no obligation because 
of this application unless and until a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other 
conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in this application. 


Date..... Signature of Applicant 





*Annual premiums may be paid in 9 school month installments by deduction from the payroll of the school system designated in the applica- 


tion, upon completion of a payroll deduction authorization. If the payroll deduction plan is terminated for any reason, any unpaid balance 
of the annual premium shall be payable as of the due date of the first unpaid school month installment. Such unpaid balance shall equal the 
excess of the annual premium over the sum of school month installments due and paid on or since the most recent policy renewal date. 
Grace as provided in the policy shall be allowed for each premium payment. Payroll deduction may not be available in some school systems. 


Fill out and Mail to: KEA Life Plan, Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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